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A  NEW  DARK  AGE 

By  Count  Hermann  Keyserling 

We  stand  to-day  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  Dark  Age — 
an  age  like  that  which  followed  the  era  of  Roman  splen¬ 
dour.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  period  of  decline  is 
about  to  succeed  at  the  age  of  progress,  but  only  that  a 
new  era,  different  in  quality  from  the  era  lying  between 
the  Renaissance  and  the  World  War,  is  at  hand. 

An  age  not  of  realisation  but  of  preparation.  How  does 
any  new  young  life  mature?  In  the  dark.  And  from  the 
dark  it  issues  into  the  light  through  chaos  and  ugliness. 
Dark  ages  mean  periods  of  gestation.  The  ages  of  light 
are  not,  as  most  believe,  the  only  true  and  significant  ones; 
they  are  simply  the  ages  of  maturity,  of  perfection.  Thus, 
as  long  as  humanity  lives,  ages  of  darkness  will  alternate 
with  ages  of  light.  The  concept  of  progress,  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  demands  this  rhythm. 

The  real  forces  of  history  are  not  material  but  psycho¬ 
logical.  Material  facts,  as  such,  have  little  significance. 
It  is  only  their  meaning  that  is  of  consequence.  For  it 
is  this  apparently  abstract  thing  called  jneaning  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  creative  forces  in  man.  No  man  lives  for  what, 
in  his  opinion,  is  not  worth  living  for.  There  have  been 
ages  in  which  mankind  attributed  to  poverty,  as  an  ideal, 
all  the  worth  attributed  to-day  to  the  standard  of  living. 

The  symptoms  of  the  new  Dark  Age  which  is  at  hand 
are  clearly  perceived  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
minds  to  understand.  To-day,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  new  generation  is  completely  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  ideals  and  aims  of  its  fathers.  Cultural 
traditions,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  no  longer  carry 
their  old  convictions,  be  they  religious,  social,  political  or 
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artistic.  What  I  have  called  the  chauffeur  type — man  be¬ 
come  primitive  again,  but  in  command  of  all  the  mechanical 
devices  of  our  civilisation — is  everywhere  becoming  the 
model  and  ideal. 

Whatever  doubts  have  existed  in  this  respect  should 
have  been  removed  by  the  World  War.  The  significance 
of  an  event  must  not  be  judged  by  those  professed  inten¬ 
tions  that  accompanied  it,  but  rather  by  its  results;  for 
these  alone  correspond  to  subconscious  desire.  What  was 
the  real  result  of  the  World  War?  Not  by  any  means  the 
triumph  of  the  ideals  of  the  Allies,  but  the  liquidation  of 
the  old  order.  And  I  do  not  allude  so  much  to  changes 
in  the  political  alignment  of  the  world  as  to  changes  in 
its  psychological  structure. 

It  is  not  in  Russia  alone  that  a  new  type  dominates. 
The  same  is  true  of  Germany,  of  England,  and  even  of 
America.  This  new  type,  whose  highest  symbol  and 
exponent  is  the  chauffeur,  is  not  cultural.  It  is  primitive, 
violent,  full  of  the  vitality  and  arrogance  of  youth.  This 

is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  a  new  Dark  Age  is  at  hand. 
****** 

One  can  never  foretell  the  future.  When  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Russian  saints  was  asked  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  characteristics  of  the  new  religious  era  he 
tapped  his  interlocutor  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  with  an 
indulgent  smile :  “  One  knows  when  a  child  is  to  be 
born;  one  knows  all  about  its  parents  and  one  may  guess 
what  heritage  it  will  carry;  but  no  one  knows  what  it  will 
look  like.” 

For  this  reason  I  must  refrain  from  dealing  with  the 
external  facts  of  the  future  as  I  would  with  those  of  the 
past.  All  I  can  do  is  try  to  make  the  reader  conscious  of 
the  new  forces  at  work  within  him.  And  to  this  end  I  cannot 
do  better  than  recall  the  period  when  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  spirit  came  to  an  end;  thus  I  may  define  the 
meaning  of  the  present  change  in  terms  of  the  past. 

The  age  of  darkness  that  followed  the  splendour  of 
antiquity  lasted  for  almost  a  thousand  years.  That  dark¬ 
ness  persisted  even  when  the  barbarians  did  their  utmost, 
on  their  own  initiative,  to  Romanise  themselves;  even 
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when,  as  under  Theodoric  the  Great,  they  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  continue  the  Roman  tradition. 

The  explanation  for  this  failure  is  to  be  found,  first, 
in  the  organic  character  of  culture.  Just  as,  at  certain 
geological  periods,  certain  types  of  creatures  suddenly 
died  out — though  for  different  reasons  in  each  period — 
producing  the  effect  of  a  general  catastrophe,  just  as  the 
life  of  the  shoot  depends  on  the  age  of  the  tree  from  which 
it  is  cut,  so  it  is  impossible  for  a  cultural  entity  to  continue 
existing  after  it  has  completed  its  cycle.  This  is  an 
elementary  fact  of  life,  as  impossible  of  further  explana¬ 
tion  as  the  facts  of  birth  and  death. 

Life  does  not  exist  only  because  of  external  circum¬ 
stances;  it  exists  primarily  in  its  own  rights.  Just  as  the 
individual  does  not  die — save  in  exceptional  cases — as 
the  result  of  a  particular  disease,  but  succumbs  when  the 
melody  of  his  inward  life  approaches  its  natural  close,  even 
so  a  race  that  only  yesterday  seemed  full  of  vitality,  and 
I  even  to-day  is  physically  vital,  can  suddenly  appear, 
historically  speaking,  dead.  And  the  reason  is,  as  we 
have  said,  that  in  the  realm  of  history  and  of  culture  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  counts  but  its  meaning,  and  that  the 
underlying  reality  of  history  is  not  material  but  psycho¬ 
logical. 

Learn,  take  over  from  others  whatever  you  will — you 
will  never  be  like  them  unless  you  are  at  one  with  their 
spirit.  Here  we  may  perceive  clearly  the  limits  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  human  being  can  be  made  to  resemble  the 
model  held  before  him  only  to  the  extent  that  he  absorbs 
its  vital  spirit.  Let  a  Chinese  learn  the  English  language 
to  perfection;  he  will  never  become  English.  Although 
to  all  outward  appearance  the  Goth  lived  the  life  of  a 
perfect  Roman  gentleman,  inwardly  the  very  fact  of  his 
Roman  education  only  deepened  the  abyss  between  the 
Gothic  and  the  Roman  soul. 

Of  this  there  is  a  very  striking  instance.  Arminius,  the 
Cheruscian,  who  once  for  all  liberated  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  was  himself  a  “  Roman  gentleman.”  It  was 
this  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
Germanic  State  —  something  inconceivable  to  most 
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Germans  of  his  day.  Thus,  in  our  own  day,  the  very 
contact  with  Western  civilisation  has  given  rise  to  Eastern 
nationalisms. 

What  opinion  had  the  ancient  Romans  of  these  bar¬ 
barians  who  lived  like  them  and  yet  were  not  like  them? 
The  Romans  considered  them  poor  imitators,  quite 
incapable  of  ever  becoming  their  equals  in  any  respect. 

The  Germanic  tribes  which  had  learned  to  defeat  the 
Roman  legions  by  means  of  Roman  tactics  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  provinces  by  means  of  Roman  law  stood  in  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  Roman  nation  as  that  in  which 
the  Westernised  Malays  or  negroes  stand  to  the  cultured 
Frenchman  or  Englishman  of  to-day.  Yet  these  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  became  the  heirs  of  the  Romans  and  the  rulers 
of  the  world.  They  created  a  new  culture,  one  utterly 
foreign  and  unintelligible  to  the  basic  mind  of  antiquity. 

This  single  parallel,  conscientiously  examined,  should 
suffice  to  make  clear  how  absurd  it  is  to  think  of  all  evolu¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  progress.  The  Goths  and  the  Vandals 
did  not  become  Romans.  Even  if  Arminius  made  the 
impression  of  an  almost  perfect  Roman  gentleman,  and 
Theodoric  the  Great  could  perhaps  deal  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  best  North  Italians  of  ancient  stock,  this 
Roman  character  steadily  faded  out  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  example  of  France  is  particularly  instructive  in 
this  respect.  France  was  thoroughly  Romanised  at  the 
time  of  the  Frankish  conquest.  .  .  Nor  did  the  invaders, 
comparatively  few  in  number  as  they  were,  destroy  much 
of  the  ancient  order.  But  the  soul  of  France  changed 
irresistibly  after  the  conquest.  By  looo  a.d.  France  had 
become  thoroughly  Germanic,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  centuries  that  the  Latin  character  of  French  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  regained  the  upper  hand.  This  is  because  the 
race  is  ageing,  so  that  modern  France  resembles  the  declin¬ 
ing  Roman  State  much  more  than  did  the  France  of  a  few 
centuries  after  Augustus. 

The  same  process  may  be  traced  in  the  United  States, 
whose  first  soul  was  English.  As  time  went  on  the  English 
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traits  faded  out,  to  be  replaced  by  entirely  new  ones.  To 
be  sure,  the  decisive  factor  is  not  “  race  ” — all  races 
originated  in  Adam  and  Eve — nor  can  the  problem  of  con¬ 
tinuity  be  solved  through  the  mere  transmission  of  blood. 
Still  less  is  it  “education.”  The  decisive  factor  is  the 
vital  spirit  which  from  within  rules  both  blood  and 
conscious  tradition. 

This  vital  spirit  bears  the  same  relationship  to  external 
facts  as  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  does  to  the  words  and 
letters  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  vital  spirit  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  deduced  through  the  technique  of  pyramid  build¬ 
ing;  it  is  the  exact  contrary  which  is  the  case.  The  Greek 
spirit  meant  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  races  of  antiquity  looked  at  the  world.  The  same 
is  true,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  of  the  Christian  spirit 
as  compared  with  the  spirit  of  Pagan  antiquity. 

This,  then,  disposes  of  the  educational  concept  of 
progress.  We  should,  of  course,  learn  and  teach  what¬ 
ever  can  be  learned  and  taught.  We  should,  in  addition, 
do  all  that  we  can  to  improve  the  race.  But  life  is  not  a 
mechanical  process.  What  spirit  the  highest  racial  type 
will  express,  what  purpose  the  finest  education  will  serve, 
can  be  foretold  with  some  certainty  only  as  long  as  a  given 
cultural  spirit  is  alive.  Once  it  is  dead,  “  progress  ”  means 
nothing  if  not  the  birth  of  a  new  soul  with  all  its 
unpredictable  qualities. 

Thus  in  Russia  modern  science  and  technique  appear 
as  the  predestined  embodiment  of  the  Bolshevist  impulse. 
The  situation  is  similar  in  China  and  in  India.  In  the 
United  States  the  European  heritage  is  steadily  becom¬ 
ing  an  instrument  of  expression  for  an  entirely  original 
spirit.  One  aspect  of  this  is  the  spirit  of  conquest,  in 
many  respects  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but 
utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  England  and  France  from 
which  it  has  sprung. 

There  have  been  in  the  world’s  history  many  changes  in 
culture  and  in  spirit.  But  we  know  of  only  one  change 
that  justifies  the  use  of  the  adjective  “  dark” — the  Middle 
Ages  of  the  West.  On  what  grounds  do  I  foresee  and 
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foretell  a  new  Dark  Age — a  Dark  Age  this  time  embrac¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  world?  The  change  that  is  taking 
place  now  is  as  radical  as  the  change  that  took  place  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Radical  means  “  at  the  root.” 
There  was  an  absolute  break  in  continuity  between  the 
ancient  and  the  mediaeval  world,  because  whatever  survived 
from  the  former  into  the  latter  served  to  incarnate  a  new 
soul — a  soul  new  in  quality  as  it  was  young  in  years. 

No  child  takes  up  the  work  of  the  father  where  the  latter 
has  left  it,  and  no  child  takes  it  up  all  at  once.  There 
must  first  be  a  long  period  of  incubation,  of  gestation,  of 
preparation.  There  must  be  a  period  of  purely  animal 
growth,  a  sowing  of  wild  oats.  This  explains  how  the 
extraordinarily  refined  civilisation  of  antiquity  could  be 
followed  by  such  an  age  of  barbarism  as  prevailed  between 
the  fourth  and  eleventh  centuries.  All  animals,  all  boys, 
are  alike. 

Thus,  if  we  take  in  the  whole  of  mankind  to-day  at  a 
single  glance,  we  shall  see  that  Bolshevism  and  not 
Democracy  has  been  the  general  issue  of  the  World  War: 
a  craving  not  for  peace,  but  for  violence;  not  respect  for 
the  old  rights,  but  the  institution  of  new  rights,  is  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  age.  America  represents  to-day  an  island 
sundered  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  acquired  a  new  meaning. 

The  United  States  alone  has  preserved  and  consolidated 
the  results  of  previous  development.  It  follows  from 
this  that,  contrary  to  the  universal  opinion,  the  world  was 
never  less  prepared  and  never  less  likely  to  become  Ameri¬ 
canised  than  it  is  to-day.  Never  were  American  ideals  and 
standards  less  applicable  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  super¬ 
ficial  to  identify  Americanism  with  prosperity  and  technical 
progress.  Science  and  technique  and  a  social  order  based 
on  equality  of  opportunity  are  universal  characteristics  of 
our  age.  What  matters  is  not  the  material  facts  but  the 
spirit  that  permeates  these  facts  and  uses  them  as  a  means 
of  expression. 

In  China,  India,  Turkey,  Russia,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
in  post-War  Europe,  this  spirit  is  entirely  un-American. 
In  all  these  territories  we  do  not  find  belief  in  the  ideals 
of  Democracy,  in  the  rights  of  property,  in  Puritan 
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morality.  It  is  so  new  and  primitive  a  spirit  that  side  by 
side  with  it  the  spirit  of  the  so-called  New  World  begins 
to  look  old.  The  East  and  the  Far  East  are  entering  on 
a  period  which  closely  resembles  the  time  of  the  “  wander¬ 
ing  of  the  nations.”  Everywhere  races,  either  new  or 
rejuvenated,  are  becoming  the  leading  historic  forces. 
Even  Africa  is  astir.  In  reality  the  triumph  of  “  Demo¬ 
cracy  ”  in  the  World  War  has  meant  only  the  super- 
session  of  the  old  ruling  classes  by  new  ones.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  Democracy  is  the  dying  expression 
of  a  very  ancient  ideal  of  liberty  and  self-discipline,  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

But  the  new  spirit  is  also  finding  embodiment  in  the 
United  States.  The  revolt  of  modern  American  youth 
surely  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  than  to  that  of  traditional  America. 
And  the  ever-growing  idea  of  “social  service”  is  almost 
identical  with  Russia’s  collectivist  ideal.  The  conception 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  as  the  highest  goal  also  springs 
from  a  materialistic  spirit  very  similar  to  that  of  Russia. 

In  this  connection  more  than  in  any  other  it  becomes 
clear  what  “  vital  spirit  ”  means,  and  in  what  sense  we 
are  approaching  a  new  Dark  Age.  American  feeling  is, 
if  anything,  anti-Bolshevist.  Yet  there  is  little  in  the  life 
of  the  young  American  generation  whose  underlying  mean¬ 
ing  could  not  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Bolshevism. 
In  just  the  same  way  an  idea  may  be  expressed  either 
in  English  or  in  French.  Indeed,  this  parallel  illustrates 
how  little  importance  we  should  attach  to  differences  in 
external  facts.  America  is  prosperous ;  it  believes  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  rights  of  private  property;  it  is  not 
ruled  by  a  despotic  minority.  Yet  the  new  spirit  of 
America  resembles  the  spirit  of  latter-day  Russia  much 
more  than  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

The  difference  between  America  and  Russia  should  be 
understood  as  a  difference  of  language — a  difference,  as  it 
were,  in  external  circumstance.  For  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that,  in  history,  it  is  not  the  facts  that  count  but 
the  meanings  they  embody;  that  the  true,  underlying 
reality  of  history  is  not  material  but  psychological. 

For  me,  then,  the  parallel  between  Russia  and  America 
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affords  the  final  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  are  entering 
on  a  new  Dark  Age.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  ideals 
of  “  service  ”  and  of  collectivism  both  have  the  same 
psychological  root.  But  the  collective  State  is  not  an 
advanced  State;  it  is  the  normal  primitive  State.  Not 
normalcy,  not  standardisation,  but  the  unique  individuality 
represents  the  flower  of  culture. 

Compared  with  antiquity  the  Middle  Ages,  too,  were  an 
age  of  collectivism,  or  of  service.  This  return  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  rejuvenation  of 
humanity.  But,  again,  it  is  not  a  question  of  absolute 
regression;  and  it  is  just  as  little  a  question  of  absolute 
progress  in  the  current  mechanical  sense.  What  it  means 
is  the  recoil  before  the  leap. 

The  son  of  a  man  who  has  become  rich  must  begin  as  an 
infant,  just  as  his  father  did.  But  once  the  infantile  age 
is  past  his  life  becomes  something  very  unlike  what  his 
father’s  was.  When  the  collectivist  State  has  again  been 
outgrown  new  individual  aims  will  be  able  to  assert 
themselves. 

After  all,  the  age  of  Democracy  was  also  an  age  of 
privileged  castes.  It  was  the  age  of  the  privileged  white 
man  in  general  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  particular.  Now 
the  whole  of  mankind  wants  to  live  its  life  to  the  full.  It 
wants  to  have  done  with  all  privilege.  To  this  higher  state 
the  new  Dark  Age  before  us  is  the  gate.  Let  us  not,  there¬ 
fore,  despair  because  of  the  centuries  of  strife  and  trouble 
that  lie  ahead  of  us.  Only  through  these  can  a  new  and 
higher  civilisation  be  born. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY 


By  “  Augur  ” 

Mighty  currents  hide  beneath  the  surface  of  our  daily 
life.  Masters  of  our  destiny,  they  shape  it  according  to  a 
plan  of  which  we  are  able  to  alter  at  will  only  insignificant 
details.  Our  pride  is  placated  by  the  permission  to  look 
upon  these  details  as  important  events.  These  thoughts 
come  to  us  when  we  consider  what  is  taking  place  in 
Europe  to-day.  For,  whilst  politicians  go  on  practising 
their  bouncing  tricks,  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  are  being 
moved,  as  if  by  an  irresistible  force,  towards  the  realisation 
of  a  destiny  the  lines  of  which,  like  those  of  a  figure  about 
to  be  unveiled,  we  can  sense  through  the  mist  of  the  future. 

We  have  explained  *  that  the  continents  which  surround 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  emerging  as  the  dominion  of  the 
white  race.  Europe  in  this  dominion  forms  a  unit;  Europe, 
indeed,  must  form  a  unit.  Otherwise  her  peoples  cannot 
hold  their  own  in  the  economic  struggle  with  the  exuberant 
growth  of  the  United  States.  The  necessary  unity  of 
Europe  cannot  be  achieved  without  British  participation. 
But  the  preliminary  condition  for  a  united  front  is  a  full 
understanding  between  Germany  and  France.  In  spite 
of  preconceived  notions  and  cross  purposes,  in  spite  of  diffi¬ 
culties  which  to  the  majority  of  people  appear  yet  as 
insuperable,  a  sustained  impulse  is  carrying  the  two 
countries  towards  agreement,  and  no  obstacle  seems  great 
enough  to  arrest  this  movement  towards  a  predestined  end. 
This  we  see  in  the  question  of  the  security  of  France. 

The  traditional  view  on  French  security,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  is  that  Germany  must  be  dis¬ 
armed.  This  conception  leads  to  the  demand  for  the 
destruction  of  those  German  industries  which  serve,  or 
which  can  serve,  the  purposes  of  war.  In  practice  the 
demand  could  not  be  complied  with,  because  it  was  found 
that  a  clear-cut  division  does  not  exist  between  potential 

(i)  “Changing  Fates  of  Great  Britain,”  Fortnightly  Review,  February, 
1928. 
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war  industries  and  those  necessary  to  a  nation  in  time  of 
peace.  Evidently  Germany  could  not  be  disarmed  in  this 
sense.  By  inertia  people  continue  to  discuss  the 
destruction  of  “war  industries,”  and,  curiously  enough, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  Soviet  Tsars  by  their  propaganda 
at  Geneva  last  year  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  scheme. 
For  ridicule  kills,  and  Moscow’s  offer  to  get  rid  of  all  its 
“  war  industries  ”  within  a  year  shows  that  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  the  road  towards  disarmament  leads  into  a  blind  alley. 
But,  because  the  unity  so  needed  by  Europe  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  agreement  between  Germany  and  France,  and 
because  this  agreement  cannot  be  reached  without  giving 
to  France  first  a  feeling  of  security,  things  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  unsatisfactory  state,  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  solution  for  the  problem  of  war  industries  must  be 
found.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  it  has  been  discovered 
already :  the  shuttle  of  history  has  started  its  to  and  fro, 
busily  weaving  a  mesh  of  events,  so  that  one  day,  quite 
suddenly,  we  shall  be  confronted  with  the  finished  material. 
We  have  in  mind  the  process  of  fusion  between  essential 
French  and  German  industries  which  has  now  begun. 

To  speak  about  the  interdependence  of  German  coal 
and  French  iron  is  to  state  a  commonplace,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  essential 
industries  are  grouped  containing  elements  which  com¬ 
plete  each  other.  Bismarck  was  one  of  the  first  to  have 
the  vision  of  the  advantages  of  this  industrial  unity.  But 
in  his  time  people  thought  only  in  terms  of  political 
dependence,  and  had  not  grasped  the  fact  that  economics 
wipe  out  frontiers.  The  French  march  into  the  Ruhr  in 
1923  was  the  last  attempt  to  make  union  by  force.  Now 
the  time  has  arrived  when  different  methods  must  be 
employed.  The  French  industrial  magnates  were  forced 
by  the  Allied  victory  in  1918  to  think  about  ways  and 
means  for  coming  to  a  working  arrangement  with  their 
German  colleagues.  For  Alsace-Lorraine — the  redeemed 
land — had  been  endowed  during  the  German  captivity 
with  a  metallurgical  industry,  which  now  found  itself  cut 
off  from  the  Reich  and  driven  to  compete  with  old  French 
firms  in  the  home  market.  The  schemes  proposed  in  the 
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first  years  after  the  War  coupled  Franco- German  economic 
co-operation  with  the  payment  of  reparations.  Some  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  envisage  a  direct  French  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  capital  of  German  industry  to  replace  repara¬ 
tions  payments.  But  political  passion  was  running  too 
high  and  nothing  came  of  the  Loucheur-Rathenau  Agree¬ 
ment  and  of  several  other  similar  schemes.  The  two  ques¬ 
tions  became  separated,  when  the  Dawes  Plan,  coming 
after  the  Ruhr  occupation,  settled  the  reparations  issue 
for  the  time  being.  After  this  the  conversations 
were  transferred  to  the  economic  plane  exclusively. 
The  first  result  was  the  conclusion  in  the  spring 
of  1926  of  the  Potash  Agreement  for  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  interests  in  what  now  constitutes  practically  a 
Franco- German  monopoly.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
the  much  more  important  Iron  Pact  was  concluded.  This 
agreement,  which  will  need  adjustment  in  view  of  the 
experience  gained  by  its  practical  application,  includes 
the  metallurgical  interests  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  a  gigantic  European  combine 
for  the  regulation  of  production  and  prices  to  an  unprece¬ 
dented  degree.  In  1927  we  saw  the  completion  of  an 
agreement  between  the  electrical  industries  of  the  two 
countries,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  a  Franco- 
German  Chemical  Trust  came  into  being.  The  latter,  so 
we  understand,  is  built  up  on  a  scheme  of  mutual  participa¬ 
tion  of  a  closer  nature  than  that  of  the  Iron  Pact.  In  this 
manner  in  the  last  two  years  a  movement  towards  a 
Franco-German  co-operation  in  essential  industries  has 
set  in.  Apparently  it  has  not  reached  yet  its  culminating 
point.  But  we  see  that  the  three  essential  products  used 
by  modern  agriculture — potash,  phosphates,  and  nitrates — 
are  tied  into  one  bundle  of  interests  following  the  example 
of  iron,  coal,  and  steel.  Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of 
these  events. 

Potential  war  industries  in  Germany  have  not  been 
destroyed  as  was  originally  intended.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  become  a  first-class  factor  in  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  Their  alliance  with  similar  undertakings 
to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  creates  in  F  ranee  the  same  feeling 
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of  security  which  was  to  have  been  the  result  of  exactly 
opposite  measures.  This  seeming  paradox  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  growing  conviction  in  F  ranee  that  if 
essential  industries  in  the  two  countries  are  inter¬ 
linked  by  a  constantly  increasing  network  of  interests, 
the  danger  of  war  becomes  very  remote.  We  are 
witnessing  a  chain  of  events  which  prove  that,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  end  important  to  its  existence,  humanity  is  not 
deterred  by  the  failure  of  a  scheme;  for  the  plan  that 
failed  another  is  substituted  and  the  constructive  work 
goes  on.  As  a  first  step  towards  a  full  agreement  between 
France  and  Germany  a  sense  of  security  is  on  the  way 
of  being  established.  But  instead  of  the  destruction  of 
potential  war  industries  we  see  their  consolidation  into  a 
powerful  aggregate — the  nucleus  of  an  amalgamation 
covering  the  Continent.  In  view  of  the  need  of  opposing 
the  American  giant  the  new  way  is  the  better  one,  and 
Europe  in  the  long  run  will  be  thankful  for  the  difficult 
times  which  held  up  the  realisation  of  the  original  plans  of 
the  post- War  period.  From  the  point  of  view  of  British 
interests,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  course  of 
events  so  that  our  industries  may  not  find  themselves 
one  day  helpless  between  the  millstones  of  American  and 
European  competition. 

A  Franco-German  economic  rafprochement  brings  in  its 
wake  political  changes.  Not  yet  apparent  to  the  general 
public,  they  are  visible  to  political  observers,  who  are  watch¬ 
ing  the  direction  in  which  the  new  wind  is  blowing  steadily. 
The  softening  of  the  French  attitude  towards  Germany  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  last  speeches  of  Herr  Stresemann  and 
of  M.  Briand  are  symptomatic  in  this  respect.  M.  Briand’s 
retort  to  Herr  Stresemann’s  stout  assertion  of  Germany’s 
right  to  claim  immediate  evacuation  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land  is  weak  if  compared  with  utterances  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  previously  by  M.  Poincare  and  other 
Ministers.  It  is  as  if  M.  Briand  knew  exactly  that  Herr 
Stresemann’s  speech  was  meant  for  domestic  consumption 
only  before  an  election.  M.  Briand  also  insisted  on  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  was  a 
question  not  for  France  alone,  but  for  her  Allies  too.  This 
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may  be  easily  taken  as  an  invitation  to  British  policy 
to  force  the  not  unwilling  hand  of  France.  But  we 
have  said  before  that  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  M. 
Briand  have  admitted  Germany’s  moral  right  to  evacuation. 
Only  the  decision  on  this  point  has  been  deferred  by 
amicable  arrangement  with  Herr  Stresemann  until  after 
the  French  and  German  elections.  In  fact,  we  have  reason 
to  say  that  Herr  Stresemann  prefers  to  see  the  evacuation 
delayed  so  that,  if,  as  he  expects,  the  elections  go  towards 
the  Left,  he  need  not  divide  this  plum  with  his  present 
Nationalist  colleagues  of  whom  he  is  tired.  The  Times 
has  expressed  the  view  that  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land  has  ceased  to  be  of  military  importance,  the  French 
looking  upon  it  only  as  a  card  to  play  in  the  complicated 
game  of  economic  adjustments  for  the  ultimate  revision 
of  the  Dawes  Plan.  We  share  this  view  entirely.  Above 
all  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  parties  both  in 
France  and  in  Germany  which  are  most  chauvinistic  are 
precisely  those  which  depend  for  financial  support  on  the 
industrial  magnates,  who  are  now  coming  to  an  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  By  inertia  political  animosities 
will  continue,  but  devoid  of  serious  support  they  must 
gradually  become  weaker,  not  Stronger.  The  following 
picturesque  incident  may  be  mentioned  to  show  how 
“comfortable”  the  French  are  beginning  to  feel  in  the 
company  of  the  Germans  in  the  question  of  the  Ottoman 
Debts  :’the  French,  beingby  far  the  largest  bondholders,  took 
the  lead  in  proposing  the  formation  of  a  new  committee  of 
creditors  to  co-operate  with  the  old  Council  of  the  Debt. 
Taking  the  nations  in  the  exact  sequence  of  the  relative 
importance  of  their  holdings  of  Turkish  bonds,  they 
originally  proposed  that  the  committee  should  consist  of 
three  Frenchmen,  two  Germans,  and  one  Belgian.  A  few 
years  ago  such  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  the  British 
Ally  (this  omission  has  now  been  corrected)  would  have 
been  impossible.  Naturally  the  ties  which  constitute  the 
Anglo-French  Entente  are  so  strong  that  no  lasting  effect 
need  be  apprehended  from  any  engouement  which  Paris 
may  feel  for  Berlin.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  our 
part  to  ignore  facts,  and  especially  to  stand  aside  in  com- 
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placent  expectation  of  the  certain  return  of  our  friend 
after  a  bout  of  vivacious  flirtation.  The  unity  of  Europe 
is  a  British  interest  too,  and  our  attitude  towards  a  Franco- 
German  a^eement  can,  therefore,  only  be  favourable.  The 
thing  which  should  be  avoided  is  exaggeration.  But  in 
this  respect  we  rely  upon  the  innate  common  sense  of  the 
French  nation. 

It  will  surprise  people,  who  for  some  obscure  reason  are 
contemptuous  of  the  French,  to  learn  that  the  wooing  comes 
principally  from  the  German  side.  It  is  the  Germans  who 
are  much  more  anxious  than  the  French  to  come  to  terms 
and  to  establish  what  they  call  an  intimate  Ar  belts  gem  ein- 
schaft.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  respective  volumes 
of  literature  published  on  this  question  in  the  German  and 
French  languages  to  see  that  this  is  so.  It  is  the  German 
who  is  indulging  in  a  regular  course  of  auto-suggestion  to 
convince  himself  that  an  agreement  with  France  is  the 
thing  he  needs  most.  The  French  receive  these  advances 
with  pleasure,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads  yet. 
Even  the  perspective  of  being  liberated  from  the  burden 
of  political  obligations  for  the  protection  of  States  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
made  too  great  an  impression.  Why  is  it  that  the  Germans 
are  now  so  anxious  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  France? 
The  answer  is :  because  France  has  so  many  things  which 
the  Germans  do  not  possess.  First  of  all  she  has  the 
Entente  with  Great  Britain,  which  remains  the  key  to  peace 
in  Europe.  Then  she  is  so  marvellously  stable  in  the 
financial  sense.  Also  she  possesses  colossal  natural 
wealth  in  the  form  of  essential  minerals.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  respect  of  the  Anglo-French  Entente  has  been 
explained  so  often  that  here  we  shall  only  say  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  discovered  long  ago  that  she  can  have  no  agree¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain  in  which  France  has  not  her  fair 
part.  The  financial  stability  of  France  may  not  be  known 
to  the  general  public,  which  remembers  the  period  of 
franc  inflation  and  has  missed  the  wonderful  process  of 
stabilisation.  But  leading  financiers  in  Europe  know  that 
as  a  result  of  barely  a  year  of  a  sane  policy  the  Banque 
de  France  finds  itself  at  the  head  of  a  holding  in 
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pounds  sterling,  not  to  speak  of  other  valuta,  which  can 
exhaust  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  one 
day.  As  to  the  natural  resources  of  France,  let  us  point 
to  the  riches  hidden  in  the  soil  of  her  possessions  in 
North  Africa,  of  which  the  world  at  large  is  yet 
ignorant.  The  Germans  know  that  in  1926  the  export  of 
phosphates  from  the  African  mines  alone  reached  the  figure 
of  4,151,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  300  million  francs. 
The  reserves  of  hematite  iron  and  manganese  ore  are 
important,  and  their  exploitation  is  only  just  beginning. 
Lead,  zinc,  diatomite  and  other  minerals  are  to  be  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities.  Add  to  this  that  France 
possesses  what  Germany  does  not,  a  wonderful  frontage 
on  the  Atlantic  with  excellent  ports.  Thus  we  see  that 
into  an  economic  partnership  France  need  not  come  as  a 
pauper.  Her  agriculture  is  flourishing,  her  industries  have 
developed  amazingly  both  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity  of  production,  her  losses  in  live  force  have 
been  made  good.  With  their  passion  for  detail  the 
Germans  have  calculated  exactly  the  advantages  accruing 
to  them  from  a  French  partnership ;  they  have  set  out  pains¬ 
takingly  to  make  their  point  of  view  abundantly  clear  to 
their  neighbours. 

Included  in  the  price  which  Germany  has  to  pay  for 
French  co-operation  is  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
better  relations  with  Poland.  This  will  be  all  the  more 
easy  because  the  party  of  Junkers  with  its  stronghold  in 
Eastern  Prussia  is  the  only  one  really  interested  in  keeping 
alive  the  question  of  the  Polish  corridor,  which  they  want  to 
see  replaced  by  a  German  one.  This  party  at  present  is 
far  less  rich  than  it  was,  and  is  obliged  to  surrender 
gradually  its  old  positions  in  the  front  rank  of  politics  and 
of  administration  to  the  followers  of  the  industrial  mag¬ 
nates.  The  latter,  with  their  centre  nearer  to  the  Rhine, 
do  not  have  such  a  personal  interest  in  the  corridor  as 
the  Prussian  Junkers,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  practical  politics.  Things  will  be  made  easier,  too, 
by  the  fact  that,  hereditary  prejudice  apart,  the  interests 
of  the  rural  population  in  Eastern  Prussia  and  in  Polish 
Posnania  are  identical;  an  agreement  for  marketing  pigs. 
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pork  and  potatoes  at  high  prices — this  is  what  they  really 
need,  and  not  the  revision  of  political  frontiers,  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  economics  wipe  out  frontiers. 

We  are  certain  that  a  Franco-German  understanding 
means  also  a  German-Polish  one,  because  France,  in  spite 
of  temptations  and  blandishments,  cannot  drop  her  ally. 
This  means  that  the  three  Great  Powers  in  the  northern 
half  of  Europe  will  stand  aligned,  forming  the  kernel  of 
the  Continental  economic  bloc.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  British  interests  this  result  is  to  be  desired,  because 
“  peace  in  Europe  ”  will  then  be  secured.  This  on  the 
condition,  naturally,  that  we  take  precautions  in  good  time 
not  to  be  squeezed  out  of  our  share  in  the  advantages  of 
European  unity. 

The  people  who  have  to  fear  the  creation  of  a  Franco- 
German- Polish  economic  partnership  are  the  Soviet  Tsars. 
Gone  will  be  the  chance  of  blackmailing  one  country  into 
giving  credits  under  the  pretext  that  otherwise  Soviet  trade 
will  go  elsewhere.  An  end  will  be  put,  also,  to  the  attempts 
of  the  Soviet  Tsars  to  keep  alive  what  is  left  of  the  old 
Russian  industries.  This  means  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  agricultural  Russia  from  taking  prece¬ 
dence  over  an  artificially  maintained  industrial  prole¬ 
tariat.  This,  again,  means  the  end  for  the  Lenin  dynasty. 
They  can  fight,  and  do  fight,  successfully  against  political 
facts,  but  they  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult,  and  will 
find  it  impossible,  to  stand  up  against  the  relentless 
pressure  of  economic  realities.  When  Europe,  coming  in 
peace,  will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  Russian  peasant  a  higher 
level  of  living  than  that  conceded  to  him  by  the  present 
Tsars,  he  will  not  stand  their  regime  any  longer.  For,  after 
all,  at  the  bottom  of  all  politics  of  the  human  race  is  the 
intense  desire  to  live  well,  to  live  better. 


FRANCE,  ITALY  AND  TUNISIA 
By  W.  L.  Middleton 

Tunisia  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  of  the  subjects 
of  contention  between  France  and  Italy.  Even  if  no 
account  be  taken  of  its  relation  to  the  general  question  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  conceived  by  Fascist  politicians, 
the  status  of  the  Italian  population  in  the  French  Pro¬ 
tectorate  presents  a  sufficiently  serious  problem. 

It  is  not  a  new  problem.  Throughout  the  period  of 
modern  European  competition  for  influence  on  the  North 
African  coast  Italy  has  claimed  exceptional  treatment  for 
her  emigrant  population  in  Tunisia.  The  establishment 
of  the  French  Protectorate  succeeded  a  rigime  of  capitu¬ 
lations  in  which  the  rights  conceded  to  Italy  were  consider¬ 
able.  The  Protocol  of  1884,  the  first  instrument 
negotiated  after  the  Protectorate  was  set  up,  embodied 
many  of  these  rights.  When  the  various  international 
conventions  between  France  and  the  European  countries 
interested  in  Tunisia  were  remodelled  in  1896  Italy  again 
obtained  special  consideration.  After  the  Great  War  the 
French  denounced  these  conventions,  but  in  face  of  most 
energetic  protests  the  one  concerning  Italy  was  provision¬ 
ally  renewed.  The  putting  into  effect  of  the  denunciation 
is,  however,  only  suspended  for  three  months  at  a  time. 
The  position  is  thus  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  will 
so  remain  until  the  Italian  and  French  Governments 
arrange  a  real  settlement. 

The  case  for  the  French  is  that,  after  more  than  forty 
years,  they  have  a  right  to  consolidate  their  Protectorate, 
to  render  its  European  population  more  nearly  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  to  establish  something  approaching  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  essential  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  In 
practice  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  this  view.  It 
is  difficult  to  govern  a  community  in  which  one  section 
has  privileges  denied  to  another.  A  good  example  of  the 
difficulty  was  furnished  by  the  attempt  to  impose  a  war 
profits  tax  in  1919.  As  the  result  of  the  decision  of  a 
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Court  of  Arbitration  Spanish  subjects  resident  in  France 
were  held  not  to  be  liable  to  such  taxation.  The  decision 
was  extended  to  Tunisia,  where  sums  already  paid  had 
to  be  handed  back  by  the  Treasury.  Relying  quite  justly 
on  a  clause  of  their  convention  of  1896,  which  assured  them 
equal  treatment  with  other  European  residents,  the  Italians 
claimed  and  received  similar  repayment.  The  resulting 
anomaly  is  obvious.  It  became  at  once  very  difficult  to 
exact  payment  of  the  tax  from  French  Tunisian  residents 
whose  neighbours,  enjoying  similar  profits  from  similar 
trades,  were  exempt. 

If  Italy  was  able  to  insist  on  special  privileges  for  her 
emigrants  during  the  early  period  of  the  Protectorate  it 
was  because  of  the  size  of  the  Italian  community.  The 
gradual  establishment  of  order  in  Tunisia  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  agricultural  and  industrial  exploitation  attracted 
settlers  in  larger  numbers  from  Sicily,  from  Sardinia,  and 
from  the  Italian  peninsula  than  from  any  other  European 
country.  Between  1891  and  1901  the  Italian  population 
increased  by  50,000,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  by 
a  further  10,000.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  check  in 
the  rate  of  progress,  but  to  this  day  it  remains  a  fact  that 
the  most  numerous  section  of  the  European  community  is 
Italian.  That  is  the  root  of  the  Tunisian  problem.  The 
census  taken  last  year  showed  that  the  Italians  numbered 
at  least  89,000  and  the  French  71,000  out  of  a  total 
European  population  of  173,000.  There  are  several  wide 
regions  in  which  the  Italians  are  in  an  overwhelming 
majority.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  wine-growers  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fishing  community.  They  supply 
the  labour  for  the  mines  of  the  Kef  and  Gafsa.  Ordinary 
labourers  in  the  industries  of  Tunis  are  largely  Italian. 
In  the  town  and  its  suburbs  the  Italian  population 
numbers  58,000. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  in  their  desire  to  consolidate 
the  Protectorate  and  to  give  it  a  French  physiognomy  the 
Government  should  have  adopted  a  policy  of  naturalisation 
of  the  non-French  European  elements  of  the  population. 
Since  the  Great  War  the  emigration  from  France  has  been 
negligible,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  growing  to  any 
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appreciable  extent.  The  population  which  is  French  by 
birth  increases  at  the  rate  of  only  1,000  a  year,  and  of  the 
total  “French”  population  of  71,000  registered  by  the 
last  census  more  than  1 1 ,000  came  from  the  naturalisation 
of  foreigners  during  the  preceding  five  years.  A  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
Franco- British  Agreement  of  1923  concerning  the  Maltese 
residents.  By  that  Agreement  the  sons  of  these  British 
subjects  automatically  become  French  on  reaching  military 
age,  unless,  they  individually  decide  to  remain  British. 
If  they  and  their  families  continue  to  live  in  Tunisia  their 
grandchildren  will  be  considered  as  French-born. 

No  similar  concession  has  yet  been  wrung  from  the 
Italian  Government.  The  main  object  of  the  denunciation 
of  the  Franco-Italian  Convention  of  1896  was  to  deprive 
the  Italian  settlers  of  the  legal  instrument  which  protected 
their  nationality.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
emigrants  themselves — and  it  was  probably  not  wholly 
against  naturalisation — the  opposition  to  the  French  move 
came  from  the  Italian  Government,  and  was  undoubtedly 
political.  It  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  Signor 
Mussolini’s  well-known  views  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
Italian  race  in  whatever  parts  of  the  world  it  may  be 
scattered.  In  any  case  no  single  Italian  has  been  “  auto¬ 
matically  ”  naturalised  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
French  authorities  have  none  the  less  pursued  their  aim, 
and  have  carried  on  a  campaign  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
naturalisation  of  individuals.  Here  they  have  achieved 
something,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  their  require¬ 
ments.  Certain  classes  of  Italians,  specially  amenable  to 
economic  inducements,  yielded  in  some  degree.  Of  443 
heads  of  families  naturalised  in  1925  nearly  all  were  small 
tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  railwaymen  and  tramway 
workers,  or  commercial  and  industrial  employees.  There 
were  only  eighteen  agriculturists,  eight  fishermen,  two 
miners,  and  three  members  of  liberal  professions.  It  is 
possible  that  the  movement  will  continue  to  enjoy  some 
measure  of  success,  though  the  1,857  naturalisations  of 
1925  represented  the  high-water  mark.  At  least  half  the 
Italian  residents  were  born  in  Africa,  and  there  should. 
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therefore,  be  further  elements  not  too  intractable.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  expedient  of  voluntary  naturalisations, 
as  at  present  conducted,  will  not  solve  the  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  French  Government.  The  authorities 
are  working  against  the  passive  opposition  of  certain 
sections  of  the  French  community,  who  fear  the  economic 
competition  of  the  newly  naturalised  to  whom  the  favours 
of  French  citizenship  are  being  granted. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  naturalisation  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  countered  by  energetic  F  ascist  propaganda. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  by  visits  of 
Italian  Deputies;  by  the  association  of  organisations  in 
Rome  with  similar  organisations  in  Tunisia;  by  aid  liber¬ 
ally  given  to  Italian  institutions  in  the  Protectorate;  by 
gifts  of  flags  to  the  Italian  schools,  and  by  other  means  of 
stimulating  the  sense  of  nationality.  Early  in  1923  a 
Nationalist  newspaper,  the  Aztone,  was  launched.  One 
by  one  the  principal  associations  of  the  community  were 
leavened  with  active  Nationalist  partisans.  The  Italian 
Association  of  Old  Combatants  at  Tunis  was  dissolved  in 
1925,  and,  according  to  French  reports,  was  reconstructed 
with  a  Fascist  tinge,  although  no  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  create  an  avowed  Fascist  organisation  in  the 
Protectorate.  A  good  deal  of  this  development  was  the 
natural  and  inevitable  reaction  caused  by  the  revival  of 
Nationalism  in  the  mother  country.  People  of  an  ardent 
race  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  indifferent  to 
the  new  stirring  of  Italian  life.  But  propaganda  un¬ 
doubtedly  played  a  part.  The  propaganda  was,  in  fact, 
resisted  more  or  less  actively  by  certain  sections  of  sober 
colonists  who  had  long  ago  developed  their  own  local  and 
corporate  interests. 

Signor  Mussolini’s  visit  to  Tripoli  in  April,  1926, 
agitated  and  perplexed  a  good  many  minds.  Apart  from 
the  effect  which  it  had,  and  was  intended  to  have,  in  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  interests  of  Italy  “  on  the  sea  ”  and 
in  Africa,  this  demonstration  was  not  marked  by  the  daring 
declarations  which  had  been  expected  in  some  quarters, 
either  with  fear  or  hope.  The  Duce  received  a  deputation 
of  Italians  from  Tunis,  embraced  their  banners,  and  told 
them  nothing  more  startling  than  that  “  Italy  was  watching 
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over  the  lot  of  her  sons  abroad”  and  that  the  people  of 
Italy  could  not  abandon  their  interest  in  their  brothers  in 
Tunisia.  It  is  to  be  noted,  indeed,  that,  while  the  Italian 
Government  has  been  firm  in  its  defence  of  the  national 
rights  conferred  by  the  old  Convention  of  1896,  it  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and  reserved  in  its  official 
references  to  the  Tunisian  problem.  Direct  Chauvinistic 
incitements  have  come  from  the  newspapers  and  the  propa¬ 
gandists.  Signor  Balbo,  Italian  Under-Secretary  for 
National  Economy,  who  had  accompanied  Signor  Mus¬ 
solini  to  Tripoli,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Tunisia  on  his  way 
back  to  Rome  by  seaplane.  This  was  the  first  time  that  an 
Italian  Minister  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Protectorate, 
but,  except  for  that  fact,  no  serious  political  significance 
seems  to  have  attached  to  his  journey.  He  put  himself  in 
touch  with  Italian  societies  at  various  places,  and  on  his 
return  told  an  interviewer  that  he  had  given  new  courage 
to  his  compatriots  and  had  been  proud  to  learn  that  his 
visit  had  had  the  effect  of  dissuading  workmen  at  Ferry- 
ville  from  becoming  naturalised.  Anti-French  incidents 
which  occurred  both  in  Italy  and  in  Tripoli  later  in  the 
year  naturally  caused  a  certain  perturbation  in  Tunisia, 
and  the  French  authorities  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a 
show  of  force  by  transporting  troops  from  Algeria  to  the 
Protectorate.  No  serious  interference  with  public  order 
seems,  however,  to  have  taken  place. 

It  is  obvious,  nevertheless,  to  every  disinterested 
observer  that  the  atmosphere  created  by  this  barely  sup¬ 
pressed  conflict  is  not  the  best  conceivable  in  which  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  a  delicate  question.  So  long  as 
Italy  successfully  resists  the  French  attempt  to  naturalise 
the  European  population  she  can  make  administration  of 
the  Protectorate  difficult.  Does  she  really  mean  to  resist 
indefinitely.?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  From 
occasional  indications  it  might  be  supposed  that  Italy  is 
ready  to  make  a  Tunisian  agreement  dependent  on  a 
general  settlement  of  Franco- Italian  differences.  At  other 
times  there  seem  to  be  signs  that  she  will  insist  on  a 
separate  solution  of  the  Tunisian  problem  on  its  merits. 
In  the  latter  event  the  French  would  presumably  be 
expected  to  continue  to  make  exceptional  provision  for 
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Italian  interests  in  Tunisia.  An  article  in  the  organ  of  the 
Italian  Colonial  Institute  some  time  ago  demanded  tariff 
favours,  school  developments,  facilities  for  Italian  agricul¬ 
turists  to  acquire  land,  and  the  right  of  Italians  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  public  life.  On  their  side  the  French  have  so  far 
shown  no  inclination  to  abandon  their  plan  of  ultimate 
naturalisation  of  the  descendants  of  Italian  residents, 
though  they  might  conceivably  make  concessions  to  the 
present  generation.  They  would  probably  prefer  to  yield 
points  in  other  areas  of  the  field  of  controversy  and  make 
the  T unisian  agreement  part  of  a  general  settlement. 

M.  Morinaud,  a  French  Deputy  who  is  an  expert  on 
colonial  questions,  has  recently  been  pressing  on  the 
French  Government  a  policy  of  voluntary  naturalisations 
on  the  greatly  increased  scale  of  8,000  or  9,000  a  year, 
naturalisations  not  merely  of  Italians,  but  of  North 
African  Jews,  who  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population.  He  pointed  to  the  example  of  Algeria, 
where  the  nominal  “  F rench  ”  population  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  naturalised  foreigners.  Out  of  a  total  of 
321,500  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oran,  for  instance, 
only  97,000  are  French  born,  93,000  are  naturalised 
foreigners,  30,000  naturalised  North  African  Jews,  and 
about  93,000  Spaniards.  However  well  this  constitution 
of  society  may  have  worked  in  Algeria,  there  are,  as  has 
been  said,  objections  among  the  French  community  to  too 
rapid  naturalisations  in  Tunisia.  And  whatever  success 
might  be  achieved  in  “  drowning  ”  the  Italian  population 
in  this  way,  it  would  still  remain  necessary  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  Italy  if  affairs  are  to  work  smoothly. 
A  continuance  of  conflict  would  have  the  worst  effect  on 
the  mixed  communities  of  North  Africa,  where  opportunist 
influences  such  as  that  of  the  Communists  are  ready  to  take 
advantages  of  difficulties  of  rigime.  In  Tunisia,  moreover, 
there  is  a  by  no  means  negligible  Nationalist  movement 
among  the  native  population,  which  numbers  about 
1,700,000,  and  no  spectacle  would  be  less  calculated  to 
reconcile  the  natives  to  gradual  and  orderly  development 
than  the  view  of  two  European  Governments  engaged  in  a 
prolonged  dispute  about  Tunisian  affairs. 
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By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

When,  some  two  years  or  so  ago,  M.  Rendis,  then  the 
Greek  Foreign  Minister,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  Balkan  bloc^  his  words  met  with  a  chilly  recep¬ 
tion.  His  colleagues  in  the  other  Balkan  capitals  did 
not,  of  course,  dare  to  reject  his  policy  out  of  hand.  Such 
categorical  condemnation  would  have  placed  them  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  On  one  pretext  or  another,  however, 
they  did  manage  to  damn  the  project  of  M.  Rendis  with 
the  faintest  of  faint  praise.  Belgrade  in  particular  gave 
the  Greek  Foreign  Minister  to  understand  that  he  had 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick,  and  that  such  a 
bloc  could  only  follow  the  settlement  of  outstanding 
Greco- Yugoslav  differences,  and  not  be  created  first  and 
then  utilised  for  the  composition  of  such  disputes. 

The  mentality  which  dictated  these  refusals  to  follow 
the  lead  of  M.  Rendis  is,  however,  gradually  disappearing. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  such  a  change.  One  of 
these  reasons  has  been  the  disappointingly  slow  progress 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  all  that  it  stands  for  in 
theory.  The  formation  of  the  League  has  not  destroyed 
alliances.  Certain  episodes,  which  need  not  be  recalled 
here,  have  unhappily  proved  that  the  League  is  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  impose  its  authority  in  all  circumstances, 
even  upon  States  which  are  not  reckoned  among  the  Great 
Powers.  If,  then,  Europe  is  not  divided  into  two  great 
opposing  camps  such  as  existed  in  1914,  many  States  have 
been  busy  in  assuring  their  security,  either  by  formal 
alliances,  or  by  pacts  of  friendship,  or  by  understandings 
of  one  sort  or  another.  This  tendency  has  in  great  measure 
been  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  the  Great  Powers  at 
Geneva.  The  description  of  the  League  as  an  association 
for  the  protection  of  the  strong  Powers  against  the  weak 
is  not  an  entirely  empty  jibe  or  wilful  paradox.  More 
than  one  of  the  smaller  nations  has  been  dragooned  into 
accepting  some  unfavourable  solution  of  a  dispute  be¬ 
cause  it  has  had  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  Great  Power 
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or  else  lose  the  support  of  that  Power  on  some  other 
occasion. 

The  lesser  States  have  found  combination  among  them¬ 
selves  as  indispensable  as  ever  if  they  are  to  escape  what 
they  regard  as  undue  interference  in  their  affairs.  The 
first  and  still  the  most  prominent  example  of  such  an 
understanding  among  minor  States  is  that  furnished  by 
the  Little  Entente.  The  formation  of  this  combination 
was  a  very  skilful  piece  of  statesmanship.  Ostensibly 
founded  with  the  primary  object  of  preventing  a  revival 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  it  could  not  but  obtain  the 
benison  of  the  Allies,  who,  preoccupied  as  they  then  were 
with  reparations,  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and  other 
problems,  were  only  too  glad  to  have  some  of  their 
responsibilities  shifted  on  to  other  shoulders.  The  two 
attempts  of  the  unhappy  Karl  to  regain  the  throne  of 
Hungary  constituted  the  best  justification  for  the  existence 
of  the  Little  Entente,  and  the  knowledge  that  one  at 
least  of  the  Allies  had  been  prepared  to  smile  upon  Karl 
in  the  event  of  his  success  must  have  made  the  members 
of  the  Little  Entente  doubly  thankful  that  they  had  had 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  cut  themselves  free  to  that 
extent  from  the  leading-strings  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy. 

To-day,  of  course,  the  dangers  which  the  Little  Entente 
was  created  to  meet  are  nothing  like  so  insistent  as  they 
were.  The  chances  of  a  monarchist  restoration  in  Austria 
have  virtually  disappeared.  Bulgaria  has  settled  down 
soberly  and  industriously  under  the  prudent  and  consti¬ 
tutional  guidance  of  King  Boris.  Hungary  is  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  still  monarchist  at  heart,  and  still  cherishes  dreams 
of  the  day  when  she  shall  win  back  her  “  four  Alsace- 
Lorraines.”  So  long,  however,  as  Admiral  Horthy  retains 
his  position,  and  so  long  as  he  can  be  aided  by  such  wise 
Prime  Ministers  as  Count  Bethlen,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  extremists  will  succeed  in  stampeding  the  country 
into  any  ill-considered,  rash  adventure.  To  a  great 
extent,  therefore,  the  situation  which  the  Little  Entente 
was  created  specifically  to  face  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
laying  of  the  Habsburg  ghost  has,  not  unnaturally,  not  been 
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without  effect  upon  the  Little  Entente.  There  have  been 
moments  when  the  strands  of  that  alliance  have  seemed 
to  be  wearing  distinctly  thin.  That  Greece  should  have 
declined  to  associate  herself  with  Yugoslavia  in  protesting 
against  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Italo-Albanian  Pact 
of  Tirana  must  have  been  anticipated  at  Belgrade.  Greece, 
after  all,  is  not  a  member  of  the  Little  Entente ;  she  was  at 
the  moment  still  plunged  in  the  chaos  consequent  upon  the 
overthrow  of  General  Pangalos,  and  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  flood  of  angry  articles  in  the  Belgrade  Press  when 
it  was  realised  that  the  Rouphos-Gavrilovitch  Conventions 
about  the  use  of  Salonika  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  ratified  unamended  by  the  new  Greek  Boule.  But 
the  refusal  also  of  Roumania  to  join  in  such  a  protest 
was  much  more  widely  commented,  and  anybody  travelling 
much  about  the  Balkans  must  have  heard  the  opinion 
freely  and  frequently  expressed  that  the  Little  Entente 
was  no  longer  a  considerable  factor.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  gross  exaggeration.  Even  if  the  Habsburg 
ghost  is  laid  to-day,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
venture  to  declare  that  it  could  never  reappear  in  any 
circumstances,  and  the  recently  concluded  pact  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  Italy  and  Hungary  was  as  gratifying  to 
Magyar  pride  as  it  was  displeasing  to  the  neighbours  of 
Hungary,  however  bold  a  face  they  chose  to  put  upon  it. 
If,  then,  it  was  always  true  that  the  members  of  the  Little 
Entente  had  no  active  intention  of  breaking  away  from 
one  another  in  spite  of  minor  causes  of  friction,  and  even 
if  their  continued  collaboration  was  not  animated  by  any 
very  great  warmth  of  feeling  for  one  another,  the  rap¬ 
prochement  between  Italy  and  Hungary  came  as  a  warning 
to  them,  and  also  as  a  reminder  to  Europe  in  general  that 
the  dreams  of  Magyar  irredentism  might  not  always  be 
spun  out  of  airy  nothing. 

But  this  rapprochement  meant  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  Hungary  has  now  been  received  back  into  the  official 
favour  of  that  one  among  her  opponents  in  the  Great  War 
with  whom  she  was  most  brought  into  conflict.  The 
renewal  of  a  close  friendship  between  Italy  and  Hungary 
was  inevitably  regarded  as  but  another  step  in  the  alleged 
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ambition  of  Italy  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Balkans.  The 
recent  actions  of  M.  Mussolini  lend  a  superficial  colour 
to  such  a  belief.  The  most  conspicuous  field  of  Italian 
activity  in  the  Balkans  has,  of  course,  been  Albania. 
Except  in  the  district  of  Koritza,  where  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  have  been  in  the  U.S.A.,  Italian  is,  next  to 
Albanian,  by  far  the  most  widely  spoken  language. 
Italian  hotels  and  shops  of  all  kinds  are  springing  up 
throughout  the  country.  Italy  has  bought  out  that  branch 
of  the  Aero  Lloyd  which  has  been  conducted  with  such 
conspicuous  success  for  the’  past  two  years  by  its  German 
directorate  and  pilots,  and  is  about  to  link  up  Italy  with 
Albania  by  a  more  ambitious  and  frequent  air  service.  The 
steamship  service  between  the  countries  has  been  im¬ 
proved.  Italians  are  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of 
Albania.  Italian  gunners  are  instructing  the  Albanian 
army,  just  as  the  two  units  of  the  Albanian  navy  are  under 
an  Italian  officer.  An  Italian  architect  has  revised  the 
plans  for  that  aggrandisement  of  Tirana  which  is  to  make 
the  capital  of  Albania  into  a  city  worthy  of  its  newly 
acquired  distinction.  Above  all,  the  National  Bank  of 
Albania  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  instrument  of 
the  Italian  Government,  and  patriotic  Albanians  declare 
that,  owing  to  the  treachery  and  corruption  of  their  Finance 
Minister  of  the  day  (now  dead),  Albania  will  either  be 
bled  white  in  the  attempt  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  loan 
contracted  through  this  bank,  or  else  will  be  forced  into 
complete  financial  and  economic  subjection  to  Italy. 

Nor  is  it  in  Albania  alone  that  Italian  activities  have  been 
prominent.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  King  Boris 
went  abroad  and  paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  there  were  rumours 
of  his  marrying  an  Italian  princess.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  various  reports  as  to  projects  for  a  pact  of 
friendship.  As  yet  nothing  has  come  of  all  these  rumours, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  both  economically  and  finan¬ 
cially,  Italian  enterprise  has  made  large  strides  in  Bul¬ 
garia.  Such  success,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  has  been 
fully  deserved.  The  local  branch  of  the  Fascio  all’  Estero 
has  been  very  active,  and  the  Italo-Bulgar  League  is 
being  energetically  directed  under  the  presidency  of 
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M.  Mollof,  the  present  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Finance.  In 
Roumania,  again,  Italy  has  grown  considerably  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  influence  since  she  at  last  formally  recognised 
the  annexation  of  Bessarabia.  The  fall  of  that  pronounced 
Italophile  General  Averescu  was,  of  course,  a  set-back  to 
Italian  influence.  It  is  as  yet  far  too  soon  after  the  death 
of  King  Ferdinand  to  judge  whether  M.  Vintila  Bratianu 
and  the  Regency  Council  will  show  distinctly  greater  favour 
to  France  than  to  Italy.  M.  Bratianu’s  past  record  makes 
it  seem  highly  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  allow  a  real  cooling 
of  the  traditional  Franco-Roumanian  friendship.  The 
official  Roumanian  comments,  however,  upon  the  Italo- 
Hungarian  pact  of  friendship  were  so  studiously  calm, 
and  even  favourable,  as  to  make  it  clear  that  Italy  had 
taken  pains  to  allay  any  apprehensions  which  Roumania 
may  have  entertained.  In  any  case  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Italy  has  abandoned  her  newly  consolidated  position 
in  Roumania  in  favour  of  a  whole-hearted  championship 
of  Hungary  and  all  the  claims  of  her  most  vociferous 
extremists. 

Now,  this  undoubted  growth  of  Italian  influence  in  the 
Balkans  has  been  watched  with  an  anything  but  friendly 
eye  at  Belgrade,  and  loud  have  been  the  cries  of  alarm 
and  the  complaints  that  Italy  is  trying  to  encircle  Yugo¬ 
slavia  with  a  ring  of  enemies.'  There  is  no  blinking  the 
fact  that  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  are 
to-day  far  from  cordial,  and  there  is  even  a  good  deal  of 
loose  talk  of  the  “  inevitability  ”  of  a  war  between  the  two 
countries  unless  the  situation  is  radically  cleared  up. 
That  the  Tirana  Pacts  should  have  frightened  and  angered 
the  Yugoslavs  is  quite  intelligible.  Even  if  the  Italians 
are  perfectly  sincere  in  declaring  that  they  are  only 
seeking  economic  outlets  in  Albania,  the  Yugoslavs 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  putting  the  least  favourable 
construction  upon  instruments  which  may  consolidate 
the  position  of  Italy  in  the  Balkans,  and  any  discussion 
upon  which  M.  Mussolini  has  hitherto  so  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  admit.  But  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  such  immediate  cause  for  alarm.  Much  of  the 
danger  which  appears  so  threatening  to  Belgrade  is  more 
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apparent  than  real.  If  there  is  an  Italophile  party  in 
Albania  which  draws  its  main  strength  from  among  the 
wealthy  land-owning  begs  of  Central  Albania,  and  from 
among  those  functionaries  and  Ministers  whose  palms  are 
both  itching  and  adhesive,  there  are  very  large  sections  of 
the  population  with  whom  the  Tirana  Pacts  are  not  popular, 
who  dislike  the  Italians,  and  who  have  no  desire  for  their 
independence  to  be  swallowed  up  in  any  foreign  pro¬ 
tectorate,  Italian  or  other.  Even  the  President  him¬ 
self,  Ahmet  beg  Zogu,  is  probably  not  such  a  whole¬ 
hearted  partisan  of  Italy  as  his  “treachery”  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  makes  him  appear  at  Belgrade,  and  the  gradual 
realisation  that  the  intimacy  of  the  Anglo-Italian  political 
understanding  has  been,  if  anything,  exaggerated  at 
Rome  may  further  help  to  restrain  him  from  flinging  him¬ 
self  too  unreservedly  into  the  arms  of  M.  Mussolini. 

Yugoslavia’s  allies  of  the  Little  Entente  are  not  likely  to 
help  her  very  greatly  in  any  conflict  with  Italy.  Roumania, 
as  we  said,  has  reasons  of  policy  and  sentiment  alike  for 
remaining  at  least  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  cautious  statesmen  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  who  have  no  possible  cause  of  contention  of 
their  own  with  Italy,  and  many  economic  bonds,  should  let 
themselves  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel  which  must  lie  out¬ 
side  the  field  covered  by  the  principles  of  the  Little  En¬ 
tente.  It  is  natural  that  to  meet  the  present  situation 
Yugoslavia  should  consider  the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc 
Balkan  bloc  by  allying  herself  with  Bulgaria  and  Greece. 
But  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  if  not  a  disastrous  thing 
if  any  Balkan  bloc  were  to  be  founded  solely  with  the 
idea  of  combating  Italy  in  the  interests  of  Yugoslavia. 
In  the  past  Balkan  blocs  have  been  short-lived  because 
they  were  created  for  a  specific,  and  that  a  military,  object, 
and  consequently,  that  object  once  achieved,  they  dis¬ 
solved  again  into  their  component  parts.  What  is  needed 
is  something  more  inherently  stable  and  permanent,  some¬ 
thing  which  has  a  chance  of  realising  the  often-uttered 
slogan  of  “  The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples.”  The 
most  promising  nucleus  of  such  a  policy  is  a  revival  of 
the  close  ties  which  formerly  bound  together  Greece  and 
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Yugoslavia.  As  matters  have  turned  out,  Yugoslav  policy 
has  seldom  been  less  happily  inspired  than  it  has  been 
with  regard  to  Greece.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  should  not  have  been  enthusiastic  over  the  conduct 
of  her  ally  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  Greece,  however,  should  have 
made  some  amends,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  alliance 
at  a  time  when  Greece  was  still  reeling  from  the  Asia 
Minor  disaster  was  more  an  act  of  short-sighted  malice 
than  of  cool,  far-seeing  political  calculation.  Belgrade 
could  not  rise  above  the  conception  of  wringing  from  an 
enfeebled  Greece  terms  for  the  renewal  of  the  alliance 
such  as  no  independent  State  in  any  way  master  of  its  own 
destiny  could  be  expected  to  accept.  The  Yugoslavs  are 
still  indignant  over  the  non-ratification  of  the  Salonika 
Conventions  extorted  from  such  incompetent  directors  of 
Greek  foreign  policy  as  General  Pangalos  and  M. 
Rouphos.  But  Greece,  after  all,  had  just  as  much  right 
not  to  ratify  the  Salonika  Conventions  as  Yugoslavia 
had  not  to  ratify  the  Nettuno  Conventions.  If  anything, 
indeed,  Greece  is  on  the  stronger  ground.  The  course  of 
previous  negotiations  must  have  shown  that  so  long  as 
a  Greek  Parliament  was  in  effective  being  no  such  Con¬ 
ventions  would  ever  be  ratified.  The  Greeks  were,  and 
still  are,  perfectly  ready  to  grant  Yugoslavia  all  reason¬ 
able  facilities  at  Salonika.  They  have  further  expressed 
their  willingness  to  conclude  a  more  general  agreement 
designed  “  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  as 
settled  by  the  War,”  and  “  only  in  case  the  Government 
of  Belgrade  should  not  show  the  same  interest  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  such  an  accord  would  Greece  think  of  other 
diplomatic  combinations.”  The  point  of  this  latter  state¬ 
ment  may  perhaps  be  partially  explained  by  the  recent 
visits  of  MM.  Kafandaris  and  Michaelocopoulos  to  Rome, 
and  by  the  report  that  they  there  succeeded  in  extracting 
guarantees  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
Dodecanese.  At  the  same  time  the  inevitable  rumours 
that  Italy  and  Greece  were  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
alliance  or  a  pact  of  friendship  are  categorically  denied. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  door  is  still  open.  Greece 
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has  recovered  in  a  remarkable  way  from  the  disaster  of 
1922,  and  is  no  longer  so  desperately  anxious  as  she  was 
for  the  Yugoslav  alliance.  Her  reiterated  statements 
that  such  an  alliance  is  the  corner  stone  of  her  policy 
prove,  however,  that  she  fully  appreciates  the  value  of 
being  allied  with  the  strongest  State  in  the  Balkans.  A 
pact  of  non-aggression  between  these  two  States  would  do 
much  to  consolidate  the  Balkan  situation,  and  indeed  it  is 
quite  possible,  or  even  probable,  as  the  Greeks  are  fond 
of  maintaining,  that  the  Tirana  Pacts  would  never  have 
been  signed  if  the  Greco- Yugoslav  alliance  had  been 
renewed. 

Now,  if  once  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were  to  draw 
closer  together  and  to  renew  those  bonds  which  both 
countries  at  heart  feel  to  be  reciprocally  advantageous,  a 
great  step  forward  would  have  been  taken  towards  the 
realisation  of  a  Balkan  bloc.  In  the  pre-War  days — and 
to  a  great  extent  also  to-day — one  of  the  principal 
hindrances  to  a  wide  and  permanent  combination  of  the 
Balkan  States  was  the  “  eternal  triangle  constituted 
by  Athens,  Belgrade  and  Sofia.  A  coolness  between 
Athens  and  Belgrade  always  synchronised  with  a 
raf-pTochement  between  Belgrade  and  Sofia,  and  so  on. 
But  the  elimination  of  that  Austro-Hungarian-Russian 
rivalry  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Balkans  down  to  1914  is  one  very  great  gain, 
though  the  outcome  of  the  War  has  been  to  destroy  that 
approximate  equality  of  strength  of  which  the  three  States 
disposed.  Apart  from  that  theatrical  and  costly  adven¬ 
ture  into  which  General  Pangalos  plunged  Greece,  the 
relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  have  been  tending 
steadily  to  improve,  and,  if  a  solution  were  once  found 
whereby  Bulgaria  might  realise  her  ambition  to  have  an 
outlet  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  there  are  really  no  other 
problems  to  cause  anxiety. 

As  between  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  the  position  is 
more  difficult.  To  wipe  Macedonia  off  the  map  as  a 
geographical  expression  and  to  re-christen  it  “  Southern 
Serbia”  is  not  really  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  The 
minorities  clauses  in  the  various  peace  treaties  have  been 
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more  efficacious  in  salving  the  consciences  of  League 
officials  in  Geneva  than  in  actually  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  those  whom  they  were  designed  to  protect.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  situation 
is  gradually  improving.  The  credit  for  this  improvement 
belongs  to  both  sides.  Under  the  Premiership  of 
M.  Liaptcheff,  himself  of  Macedonian  origin,  the  Bul¬ 
garians  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Committee. 
M.  Peritch’s  short  tenure  of  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Office 
was  marked  by  the  candid  admission  that  komitadji  raids 
had  ceased  for  some  time  past  and  by  an  almost  startling 
I  reference  to  Bulgaria  as  “our  sister  in  blood.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Yugoslavs  also  have  successfully  restrained 
j  their  own  komitadjis  and  have  thus  contributed  to  the 
further  weakening  of  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Committee,  which,  despite  the  recent  outburst  of  crimes, 
has  lost  much  of  its  power  since  the  death  of 
Todor  Alexandroff  and  other  prominent  leaders.  Little 
by  little,  too,  the  administration  of  the  country  is  growing 
better.  In  spite  of  special  inducements  the  Yugoslavs  at 
first  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  competent  officials  to 
take  up  posts  in  “  Southern  Serbia,”  and  it  was  not  only 
the  Bulgarophile  inhabitants  who  suffered.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  better  class  of  administrator  is  coming  forward 
and  much  quite  gratuitous  friction  is  being  avoided. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the  notion 
'  of  an  alliance  between  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 
Indeed,  many  persons  (although  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
members  of  the  governing  circles  in  either  country)  have 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  union  closer  than  that  of 
an  alliance.  M.  Raditch,  the  Croat  peasant  leader,  long 
ago  opened  his  campaign  in  favour  of  a  Balkan  federation, 
to  which  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  other  distinct  Yugoslav  provinces  should  adhere  on 
equal  terms  with  Bulgaria.  The  scheme  was  welcomed  by 
the  late  M.  Stambuliski  when  he  was  Prime  Minister.  But 
the  project  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  murder  of 
M.  Stambuliski  was  closely  connected  with  this  proposal 
that  was  thought  to  betray  Bulgarian  independence,  while 
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on  their  side  the  Serbs  determined  to  dominate  an  associa¬ 
tion  in  which  MM.  Stambuliski  and  Raditch  claimed  an 
equal  authority.  Again  in  the  autumn  of  1926  M.  Briand, 
alarmed  lest  French  influence  in  the  Balkans  should  be 
undermined  by  that  of  Italy,  tried  to  promote  some 
arrangement,  and  a  series  of  interviews  were  held  at 
Geneva  between  MM.  Buroff  and  Nintchitch.  That  these 
efforts  to  bring  the  two  countries  together  should  thus  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  failures  which 
have  hitherto  marked  the  negotiations  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  permanently  insuperable. 

The  cases  of  Roumania  and  Turkey  are  somewhat 
special.  Turkey  is  now  virtually  an  Asiatic  Power,  and 
hitherto  she  has  shown  small  inclination  either  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations  or  to  commit  herself  too  deeply  to  any 
policy.  Italian  military  activities  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Dodecanese  are,  however,  a  constant  source  of  pre¬ 
occupation  to  her,  and  she  certainly  would  not  welcome  a 
fresh  territorial  expansion  of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  relations  with  all  the  Balkan  States  are  now  normal, 
and  she  is  on  better  terms  with  Greece  than  she  has  been 
for  very  many  years.  Roumania  is  at  once  of  the  Balkans 
and  yet  not  of  the  Balkans.  If  she  prides  herself  on  being 
a  Latin  island  in  a  Slav  sea,  and  if  she  does,  indeed,  dis¬ 
interest  herself  in  some  of  the  questions  which  primarily 
concern  Yugoslavia,  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  she  neverthe¬ 
less  cannot  dissociate  herself  from  her  neighbours.  Such 
questions  as  are  outstanding  between  her  and  Yugoslavia 
are  all  of  secondary  importance.  The  Dobrudja  forms  a 
much  more  serious  obstacle  to  good  relations  with  Bul¬ 
garia,  but  here  again,  as  in  “  Southern  Serbia,”  much  of 
the  tension  has  been  caused  by  the  inefficiency  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  administration,  and  one  may  look  forward  to  a 
gradual  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  Roumanians 
may  at  least  count  on  being  met  half  way.  The  Bulgarians 
have  never  forgotten  the  part  played  by  Roumania  wffien 
they  were  winning  their  independence,  and  their  animosity 
against  their  northern  neighbours  has  never  been  as  bitter 
as  that  felt  against  others. 

Although,  therefore,  there  are  still  many  and  sufficiently 
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serious  disputes  pending  between  the  Balkan  States,  and 
although  it  is  not  suggested  that  a  Balkan  bloc  or  Locarno 
may  be  created  to-morrow,  it  is  not  absurdly  fantastic  to 
suppose  that  some  such  understanding  will  ultimately 
come  about.  The  continued  readiness  of  the  Greeks  to 
conclude  a  more  general  agreement  with  Yugoslavia  has 
already  been  quoted.  The  same  communique  went  on  to 
declare  that  “  finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  desire 
of  the  Hellenic  Government  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  Yugoslavia  in  no  way  excludes  the  future  participa¬ 
tion  of  Greece  in  a  more  general  Balkan  Pact,  but  on  the 
understanding  that  this  Pact  should  not  be  directed  against 
another  foreign  State.”  Such  a  caveat  was  clearly  meant 
to  indicate  that  Greece  would  not  join  with  Yugoslavia  in 
a  combination  openly  directed  against  Italy.  This  qualifi¬ 
cation  was  wise.  Suspicious  as  many  of  the  Italian 
activities  may  be  to  watchful  Yugoslav  eyes,  there  is  as 
yet  no  clear  proof  that  Italy  is  pursuing  any  territorial 
ambitions  in  the  Balkans,  and  that  she  is  not  sincere  in 
declaring  that  she  simply  wishes  to  push  her  economic 
penetration  as  far  as  possible  in  Albania  and  elsewhere. 
No  exception  can  be  taken  to  this  latter  policy.  It  has  now 
become  a  commonplace  remark  in  all  the  set  orations  of 
Balkan  politicians  that  the  Balkans  belong  to  the  Balkan 
peoples.  But  that  this  principle,  to  which  all  the  peoples 
subscribe  in  theory,  has  not  been  carried  into  greater  effect 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  Balkan  peoples  themselves. 
They  all  in  turn  made  the  most  heroic  sacrifices  to  win 
their  independence  from  the  Turk,  but,  having  won  it, 
they  have  never  ceased  to  try  to  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
inevitable  to  a  great  extent  in  the  past.  Common  gratitude 
alone  imposed  some  such  dependence.  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  have  now  changed.  The  different  peoples  are  now 
growing  up  and  should  be  able  to  stand  upon  their  own 
feet.  Turkey  has  now  ceased  to  count  as  a  European 
Power.  The  Great  War  has  brought  to  an  end  that 
baleful  struggle  for  predominance  between  the  Dual 
Monarchy  and  Tsarist  Russia.  The  League  of  Nations 
has  come  into  being.  There  is  no  inclination  anywhere 
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to  allow  Italy  or  any  other  Power  to  pick  up  the  fallen 
mantles  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  It  is  readily 
acknowledged  that  if  in  the  past  the  Balkan  States  had 
paid  other  than  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of  Balkan  solidarity 
they  would  have  been  able  to  render  impossible  much 
fishing  in  troubled  waters  by  the  Great  Powers.  The  moral 
is  clear.  The  remedy  against  the  pretensions  of  any  out¬ 
side  Power  to  dominate  the  Balkans  lies  first  and  foremost 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula.  The  Little  Entente 
has  been  one  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  combination  among  the  smaller  States.  The  creation 
of  a  Balkan  bloc  would  be  an  even  greater  achievement. 
The  Little  Entente  was  fundamentally  an  agreement 
between  three  of  the  victorious  States  to  keep  one  of  the 
vanquished  in  subjection.  A  real  Balkan  bloc  would  have 
a  less  limited  aim  and  would,  by  cutting  across  the  artificial 
division  into  conquerors  and  conquered,  go  far  towards 
solving  those  minorities  problems  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  half  the  disputes  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 


A  DRAMATIST’S  JUBILEE— 

ARTHUR  PINERO 

By  Edgar  Holt 

On  October  6th,  1877,  a  benefit  performance  was  given  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  on  behalf  of  an  actor  named 
F.  H.  Macklin.  The  programme  included  a  one-act  play 
called  £200  a  Year,  which  was  acted  by  Mr.  Macklin  him¬ 
self,  Miss  Compton,  and  a  Mr.  Bradbury.  The  play  has 
not  been  published,  and  I  can  find  no  record  of  any 
revival.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  the  author 
the  little  comedy  would  probably  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  long  before  now.  But  whatever  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  £200  a  Year  may  have  been,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  theatrical  history  because  it  introduced  one  of  our 
greatest  living  dramatists  to  the  play-going  public.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  acted  play  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  Mr.  Irving’s  company  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  The  young  playwright,  who  had  been 
on  the  stage  for  three  or  four  years,  was  the  son  of  a 
solicitor,  and  his  family,  though  long  established  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  of  Portuguese  descent.  His  name  was  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero. 

The  vagaries  of  fortune  have  allowed  few  English  play¬ 
wrights  the  privilege  of  saying,  “  Fifty  years  ago  to-day  my 
first  play  was  produced  in  London  ” ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  who  is  now  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  is  the  first  English  dramatist  of  any  distinction  to 
be  able  to  make  this  claim.  It  is  not  that  dramatists 
(whether  “  the  gods  ”  love  them  or  not)  die  particularly 
young;  but  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  begin  their  conquest 
of  London  until  they  have  reached  a  more  mature  age 
than  twenty-two.  Shaw,  Barrie  and  Galsworthy  were  all 
in  the  thirties  when  their  first  plays  were  produced  in 
London,  and  they  will  have  to  wait  a  fair  number  of  years 
before  they  can  celebrate  their  dramatic  jubilees.  Even 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  whose  career  has  been  largely 
contemporaneous  with  Pinero’s,  has  not  yet  reached  the 
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fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  “  arrival  ”  in  London.  Pinero 
alone  can  look  back  over  fifty  completed  years  of  work 
as  a  dramatist;  and  it  w'ould  surely  be  ungenerous  if  we 
did  not  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  look  back  with  him. 
Pinero’s  jubilee  is  an  occasion  for  congratulating  both  a 
great  dramatist  and  the  theatre  which  he  has  served  so 
loyally  and  well. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
re-telling  in  detail  the  old  story  of  Pinero’s  rise  to  fame. 
Everyone  knows  how  Pinero  began  his  career  with  some 
comedies  and  farces  which  are  now  nothing  but  names; 
how  he  struck  a  rich  vein  of  humour  in  the  famous  “  Court 
Theatre  series”  of  farces — The  Magistrate  (1885),  The 
Schoolmistress  (1886),  and  Dandy  Dick  (1887) — which  still 
make  highly  diverting  reading;  how  he  toyed  with  Robert¬ 
sonian  comedy  in  Sweet  Lavender  (1888),  tried  his  hand 
at  more  serious  writing  in  The  Weaker  Sex  (1889),  and 
dazzled  the  critics  with  his  now  quite  demoded  The  Profli¬ 
gate  (1889);  and  how,  when  the  Ibsen  controversy  had 
been  raging  for  some  years,  Pinero  wrote  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqneray  (1893),  show  that  Englishmen,  too,  could 
write  fine,  serious  and  moving  plays.  That  story  has  been 
told  often  enough,  and  it  has  probably  damaged  Pinero’s 
reputation  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  For 
the  climax  of  the  story  is  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray, 
and  it  leads  the  careless  reader  to  imagine  that  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  is  Pinero’s  greatest  play.  And  because 
it  is  easy  to  pick  holes  in  that  clever  but  faulty  play,  and 
to  call  it  (as  Max  Beerbohm  did)  “  no  more  than  a  brilliant 
pastiche  of  Ibsen,  grafted  on  an  ordinary  commercial 
melodrama  of  coincidence,”  there  has  arisen  the  legend 
that  Pinero  is  not  really  a  great  dramatist,  but  is  only  a 
pioneer — or  a  “  forerunner,”  as  Mr.  Ashley  Dukes 
would  say. 

The  Pinero  legend  is  based  on  the  undoubted  fact  that 
when  the  young  dramatist  came  to  the  theatre  he  found  a 
thick  forest  of  prejudice  against  serious  drama.  Laying 
about  him  with  the  four  sharp  axes  of  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb  smith  (1895), 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt  (1895),  and  Iris  (1901),  Pinero 
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cleared  a  path  through  the  forest,  and  then  (so  the  legend 
runs)  stood  gracefully  on  one  side  to  allow  other  dramatists 
to  go  past.  We  are  thus  asked  to  believe  that  Pinero’s 
works  have  an  historical  significance  and  nothing  more. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  W.  T.  Arnold  to  hail  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqneray  by  writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
“At  last  a  living  Englishman  has  written  a  play  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  be  proud  ” ;  it  was  all  very  well  for 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  to  write  in  The  Idea  of  Tragedy 
(1900),  “  Hereafter  we  shall  know  better,  I  think,  how  great 
an  achievement  Mr.  Pinero’s  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
is,  how  true  a  tragedy  in  form,  management  and  style.” 
We  are  wiser  now  (we  fancy)  than  they  were  in  the 
’nineties;  and  in  the  clear  light  of  to-day  we  can  see  (or 
we  think  we  can  see)  that  Pinero  was  only  a  pioneer.  So 
we  find  Mr.  Frank  Vernon,  in  The  Twentieth  Century 
Theatre,  alluding  to  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  as  “the  great 
might-have-been  ” ;  we  find  Mr.  Ashley  Dukes  allowing 
him  four  lines  in  his  recently  published  book  on  Drama', 
and  w’e  find  that  the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre,  which 
produced  about  two  hundred  plays  between  1913  and 
1924,  only  staged  two — Dandy  Dick  and  Trelawny  of  the 
Wells — by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero.  So,  too,  the  American 
critic,  Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan,  in  Materia  Critica, 
patronisingly  describes  the  dramatist  as  “  a  shrewd  crafts¬ 
man,  a  graceful  penman,  and  a  considerable  influence  in 
the  theatre  of  the  years  that  marked  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier  of  the  present  century.”  That  is  the  Pinero 
legend — he  cut  the  way  through  the  forest,  where  others 
have  since  outstripped  him. 

If  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s  career  had  ended  in  1902,  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  wrote  a  very  interesting  study  of  his 
work,  there  would  be  some  justification  for  this  legend; 
but  his  career  did  not  end  there.  The  second  twenty-five 
years  of  Pinero’s  work  as  a  dramatist  have  produced  some 
notable  additions  to  his  theatre,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  jubilee  it  is  worth  our  while  to  pass  them  under  review. 
Of  his  ten  new  plays  which  have  been  produced  in  London 
between  1902  and  1927  we  may  rule  out  of  account  Letty 
(*903)1  Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  (19 ii),  The  Big  Drum 
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(1915),  The  Freaks  (1918),  and  The  Enchanted  Cottage 
(1922)  as  clever  works,  but  not  among  the  author’s  best; 
and  we  may  also  ignore  A  Wife  Without  a  Smile  (1904). 
We  are  left  with  His  House  in  Order  (1906),  The 
Thunderbolt  (1908),  Mid-Channel  (1909),  and  The  Mind 
the  Paint"  Girl  (1912);  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  sits  down  and  conscientiously  reads  (or  re-reads)  these 
four  plays  will  realise  the  utter  falsity  of  “  the  Pinero 
legend.”  For  these  are  not  the  plays  of  a  “  forerunner  ”  or 
a  pioneer.  They  are  the  plays  of  a  great  dramatist,  using 
the  dramatic  medium  as  only  a  great  dramatist  can  use  it; 
and  they  have  not  been  surpassed  by  later  writers. 

Have  I  been  unduly  long  in  coming  to  my  point  ?  If  so, 
I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  reached  it  at  last.  A  dramatist’s 
reputation  depends  not  only  on  his  own  works,  but  also 
on  the  works  of  other  people.  If  there  were  twenty  later 
dramatists  who  could  write  such  good  plays  as  Mid- 
Channel  and  His  House  in  Order  then  we  should  not  need 
to  bother  about  Pinero.  It  is  because  his  plays  are  still 
supreme  in  their  class  after  the  passing  of  twenty  years  that 
we  may  hail  him  to-day  as  a  great  dramatist.  For  in  re¬ 
reading  Pinero’s  works  I  am  constantly  struck  by  the 
thought  that  almost  any  one  of  his  plays,  if  it  could  be 
produced  to-day  as  a  new  work  by  an  unknown  author, 
would  be  enough  to  make  a  reputation  in  a  night.  Imagine 
that  T he  Gay  Lord  Quex  and  T he  Magistrate  were  suddenly 
swept  from  mortal  memory;  and  then  imagine  either  of 
these  plays  (with  the  old-fashioned  allusions  brought  up 
to  date)  produced  to-morrow  as  the  work  of  a  new  play¬ 
wright;  and  cannot  you  hear  the  roar  of  approbation 
which  their  wit  and  ingenuity  would  draw  from  both 
critics  and  public?  And  if  this  be  true  of  Pinero’s  earlier 
plays,  how  much  more  it  applies  to  his  later  works !  If 
Mr.  Frederick  Lonsdale  were  to  give  us  a  vigorous,  well- 
knit  drama  like  His  House  in  Order,  or  Mr.  Noel  Coward 
a  witty,  perceptive  comedy  like  The  Mind  the  Paint" 
Girl,  the  reputations  of  these  dramatists  would  go  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  may  be  true  that  the  earlier  Pinero 
cut  a  way  through  the  forest,  and  then  stood  by  to  let 
other  dramatists  go  past;  but  among  the  first  dramatists 
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to  go  past  him,  and  among  those  who  have  gone  the 
farthest,  must  be  reckoned  the  later  Pinero. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  show  the  truth  of  this  contention. 
Let  us  leave  Shaw,  Galsworthy  and  Barrie  on  one  side, 
as  the  other  great  dramatists  of  the  day,  and  then  let  us 
try  to  find  a  modern  English  playwright  who  could  give 
us  another  His  House  in  Order.  It  was  of  this  play 
that  the  late  A.  B.  Walkley  wrote  :  “  When  Mr.  Pinero 
is  at  his  best  you  may  reckon  yourself  as  close  upon  the 
high-water  mark  of  theatrical  enjoyment.  In  His  House 
in  Order  he  is  at  his  very  best.”  And  where,  we  may 
ask,  is  the  post-War  dramatist  who  could  win  such  un¬ 
qualified  approval  from  Walkley’s  successor  on  the 
Times,  or  from  any  other  responsible  critic?  It  is  just 
possible,  in  view  of  The  Circle  and  Our  Betters  that 
such  a  remark  could  be  applied  to  Mr.  Somerset 
Maugham;  but  Mr.  Maugham,  in  one  of  his  latest  plays, 
has  descended  to  depths  of  theatrical  banality  which 
Pinero  has  never  deigned  to  plumb.  Apart  from  Mr. 
Maugham,  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
another  dramatist  who  could  give  so  good  a  play  as  His 
House  in  Order.  We  may  go  to  the  London  theatres 
for  a  year  on  end,  we  may  read  the  entire  series  of  Con¬ 
temporary  British  Dramatists  and  all  the  publications  of 
the  British  Drama  League,  and  we  shall  not  find  a  single 
play  in  which  the  plot  is  so  absorbing  and  well-knit,  the 
dialogue  so  pertinent,  and  the  characters  so  well  realised. 
Even  to-day,  twenty-one  years  after  its  first  production, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  thing  still  leaves  the  reader  breath¬ 
less.  The  skill  with  which  Pinero  handled  the  two 
“  waves  ”  of  the  plot,  so  as  to  reach  one  crisis  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  third,  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and  Nina’s  cry  of  “  I  go  to  no 
park  to-morrow ;  as  God  hears  me,  I  do  not !  ”  shows,  in 
its  simplicity  and  effectiveness,  a  mastery  of  the  English 
language  which  few  of  Pinero’s  successors  can  equal. 
No  one,  of  course,  can  deny  that  Pinero  had  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  lapses  in  writing  English,  and  the  passage  in 
Letty  which  begins  “To  my  imperfect  intelligence  it 
seems  that  the  first  essential  ”  has  been  frequently  used 
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in  evidence  against  him;  but  when  Pinero  is  at  his  best 
he  writes  a  fine,  intelligent  and  sensitive  English. 
Walkley  described  Iris  as  “a  piece  of  literature  and  at 
the  same  time  a  piece  of  solid,  living,  throbbing  drama.” 
The  phrase  could  be  applied  to  many  others  of  Pinero’s 
plays  and  certainly  to  His  House  in  Order,  The  art 
of  play-writing  is  first  and  foremost  the  art  of  telling  a 
story,  and  we  may  say  bluntly  that  no  English  dramatist 
has  ever  told  a  story  with  greater  skill  than  Pinero  did 
in  this  fine  and  gripping  play. 

The  Thunderbolt^  a  brilliant  play  of  provincial  life,  is 
another  notable  example  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  and 
again  we  may  look  in  vain  for;  a  later  dramatist  who  could 
make  such  an  exciting  and  realistic  play  out  of  the 
familiar  “  lost  will  ”  motif.  The  late  William  Archer 
wrote  in  1922  that  “the  act  in  which  the  thunderbolt 
falls  into  the  midst  of  the  family  council  ”  is  “  simply  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  pieces  of  drama  ever  conceived  ” ; 
and  no  one  who  reads  the  play  to-day  is  likely  to  contra¬ 
dict  him.  The  Thunderbolt  and  His  House  in  Order 
would  be  enough  by  themselves  to  classify  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  as  a  great  dramatist. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  Mid-Channel  and  The  “  Mind  the 
Paint  ”  Girl,  however,  that  the  full  irony  of  Pinero’s 
position  in  the  English  theatre  becomes  apparent.  The 
familiar  legend  invites  us  to  look  upon  Pinero  as  old- 
fashioned;  but  the  real  truth  is  that  in  writing  these  two 
plays  Pinero  was  many  years  ahead  of  the  theatre  for  which 
he  was  working.  And  as  far  as  Mid-Channel  is  concerned 
he  is  still  ahead  of  it.  When  that  play  was  produced  in 
London  in  1909  it  was  a  comparative  failure;  and  when 
it  was  revived  in  1922  it  only  ran  for  forty  performances. 
Its  day  is  not  yet;  for  the  English  theatre,  in  spite  of  Ibsen, 
in  spite  of  Pinero,  in  spite  of  Shaw,  and  in  spite  of  Gals¬ 
worthy,  does  not  yet  boast  a  large  play-going  public  which 
is  willing  to  watch  serious  plays  worked  out  with  sincerity 
and  power.  It  is  true  that  Galsworthy  and  Shaw  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  hold  the  popular  attention;  but 
dismal  failure  is  the  usual  reward  for  anyone  else  who  tries 
to  put  a  thoughtful  play  before  the  British  public.  The 
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French  theatre,  at  the  moment,  has  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  and  thoughtful  dramatists,  such  as  M.  Paul 
Geraldy,  M.  Jean  Sarment,  M.  Charles  Vildrac,  M.  Denys 
Amiel,  M.  Jean-Jacques  Bernard,  M.  H-R.  Lenormand, 
M.  Simon  Gantillon,  M.  Marcel  Achard,  M.  Jules 
Remains,  M.  St^ve  Passeur  and  M.  Lucien  Descaves;  but 
very  few  of  their  plays  have  been  translated  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  England.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
theatrical  managers  have  a  shrewd  understanding  of  the 
tastes  of  playgoers;  and  they  know  that  it  would  be  mad¬ 
ness  to  put  a  play  like  M.  Sarment’s  Je  Suis  Trop  Grand 
Pour  Moi  or  M.  Descaves’  Le  Cceur  Ebloui  before  an 
English  audience.  We  prefer  farces  and  “  mystery  plays  ” 
from  New  York;  we  are  not  educated  up  to  serious  drama. 
Whether  or  not  the  British  public  will  ever  be  “  educated 
up  ”  to  serious  drama  is  a  problem  which  cannot  be  solved 
at  present;  but  if  that  blessed  day  ever  arrives  it  is  safe 
to  prophesy  that  Pinero’s  Mid-Channel  will  come  into  its 
own  at  last.  For  here  we  have  a  fine  play  which  springs 
naturally  from  the  given  situation  and  from  the  characters 
of  the  protagonists.  In  this  tragedy  of  a  childless  marriage 
Pinero  never  uses  the  long  arm  of  coincidence;  he  never 
tries  to  hold  the  popular  attention  by  meretricious  methods. 
Everything  in  the  play,  from  the  beginning  until  Zoe’s 
despairing  suicide,  is  logical  and  closely  knit;  and  almost 
every  word  of  the  dialogue  bears  directly  on  the  inevitable 
development  of  the  story.  As  an  example  of  Pinero’s 
economy  of  dialogue  we  might  take  the  passage  in  the 
first  act  when  Zoe  and  Blundell  are  discussing  which 
hotel  they  shall  stay  at  in  Paris.  Zoe  wants  to  stay  at  the 
Ritz,  or,  failing  that,  the  Regina  or  the  Meurice;  but 
Blundell  suggests  “  a  capital  little  hotel  ”  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  Place  Vendome — with  “  the  traffic  of  the  Rue 
St.  Honore  to  help  to  send  you  to  sleep,”  as  Zoe  bitterly 
adds.  In  the  work  of  a  post-War  dramatist  this  piece  of 
dialogue  would  probably  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  dazzling  the  bourgeois ;  but  Pinero  makes  it  the  opening 
of  a  quarrel  which  ends  in  Blundell  leaving  the  house  for 
good.  Throughout  the  play  a  masterly  technique  is  used 
for  the  telling  of  an  absorbing  story,  with  characters  who 
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impress  themselves  on  the  mind  by  their  urgent  reality; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  Mid- 
Channel  will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  plays 
in  the  history  of  English  drama. 

The  last  of  the  four  plays  which  definitely  establish 
Pinero  as  a  great  dramatist  is  T he  “  Mind  the  Paint  ” 
GirT,  and  here,  too,  we  have  a  play  in  which  coincidence 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  whole  story  springs  from 
the  characters  and  the  opening  situation.  Its  tale  of  a 
musical  comedy  actress  who  marries  a  lord  is  told  with  a 
skill  which  makes  all  later  variations  on  the  same  theme 
look  remarkably  foolish;  and  the  time  is  surely  ripe  for 
a  revival  of  this  clever  and  witty  picture  of  theatrical  life. 
Like  Mid-Channel,  it  was  not  very  successful  at  its  first 
production;  but  although  the  playgoing  public  is  not  yet 
advanced  enough  for  the  acceptance  of  Mid-Channel,  it 
may,  in  1928,  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  The 
“  Mind  the  Paint  ”  Girl  at  its  true  value. 

For  Pinero’s  jubilee,  then,  let  us  take  down  these  four 
plays — His  House  in  Order,  The  Thunderbolt,  Mid- 
Channel  and  T he  “  Mind  the  Paint  ”  Girl — from  the  book¬ 
shelves  and  let  us  carefully  re-read  them;  and  then  let  us 
ask  ourselves  how  many  later  dramatists  have  written  such 
brilliant  and  durable  work.  In  his  time  Pinero  has  had 
some  harsh  treatment  from  the  critics;  but,  as  Archer  has 
well  said,  “  When  history  views  things  in  their  just  pro¬ 
portions  he  will  stand  out  as  a  great  master  of  the  essentials 
of  drama.”  His  plays,  and  particularly  the  later  ones, 
are  the  work  of  a  dignified  and  polished  dramatist,  who 
would  not  stoop  to  win  popular  favour  by  cheap  and  easy 
means.  When,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  he  altered 
the  ending  of  T he  Big  Drum,  he  declared  that  he  made  the 
alteration  “against  my  conscience  and  against  my  prin¬ 
ciples  ” ;  and  anyone  who  surveys  the  great  mass  of  his 
work  to-day  will  find  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
always  guided  by  his  conscience  and  his  principles  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  art.  He  stands  before  us,  at  his  jubilee,  as 
a  great  and  honourable  dramatist. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am  trying  to  write  “  Finis” 
to  Pinero’s  career.  I  am  only  marking  another  period — 
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the  conclusion  of  his  second  twenty-five  years  as  a 
dramatist;  and  although  his  latest  plays  have  not  shown 
Pinero  at  his  best,  we  may  hope  that  we  shall  see  some 
more  of  his  work  in  the  future.  He  is  only  seventy-two,  and 
what  is  seventy-two  to  a  dramatist.^  Shaw  was  nearing 
seventy  when  he  wrote  Saint  Joan\  Maurice  Donnay  at 
sixty-seven  wrote  his  first  revue  a  few  months  ago ;  and  a 
new  play  by  Francois  de  Curel,  who  is  seventy-three,  was 
produced  in  Paris  last  October.  And  what  shall  we 
say  of  M.  Georges  de  Porto-Riche,  who  is  hard  at  work 
on  a  new  play  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  ?  Everything  goes 
to  show  that  a  dramatist  is  not  too  old  at  seventy,  and  we 
may  all  hope  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  play  by 
the  young  dramatist  of  October  6th,  1877. 
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By  Lucie  Simpson 

The  comparatively  recent  inclusion  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  list  of  plays  for  the  Cambridge  Literary 
Tripos  is,  for  the  most  part,  significant  of  the  new  atti¬ 
tude  of  criticism  to  this  Shakespearean  masterpiece.  In 
ranking  it  as  a  compeer  of  the  great  four  tragedies,  a  cer¬ 
tain  readjustment  of  opinion  concerning  Cleopatra  is 
implied.  Without  a  corresponding  advance  in  psy¬ 
chology,  however,  her  name  might  still  have  been  an 
occasion  for  looking  down  the  nose  and  that  vilification  by 
which  so  many  critics  in  the  past  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
admitting  she  was  beyond  them. 

I  Not  until  Shakespeare  met  Cleopatra  in  the  pages  of 

I  Plutarch  and  the  company  of  Caesar  and  Antony  did  he 
find  an  opportunity  for  expressing  in  one  woman  the 
qualities  of  all  his  women — the  wit  and  perversity  of  a 
Beatrice,  the  freshness  of  a  Rosalind,  Cressida’s  duplicity, 
Imogen’s  pervasive  charm,  the  sweet  womanliness  of  Her- 
mione,  the  tragic  fire  of  Constance,  and  the  swift  and  melt¬ 
ing  sympathy  of  Cordelia.  Because  of  this  Cleopatra  is 
not  only  the  greatest  of  his  heroines  but  the  culmination  of 
feminine  characterisation  in  all  literature.  If  the  reader 
dissents  from  the  superlative — for  each  heroine  has  an 
excellence  all  her  own — let  him,  or  her,  re-read  the  play, 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  action,  and  subject  the 
heroine  to  the  only  test  that  counts  in  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion — the  human — and  we  shall  not  fear  the  verdict. 

The  opening  of  the  play  reflects  something  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  mastery  of  the  material  the  poet  is  about  to 
handle.  Like  some  great  orchestral  symphony  it  captures 
the  attention  and  imagination  from  the  very  first.  The 
opinion  of  the  onlookers,  the  condition  of  Rome,  the  pul¬ 
sating  hearts  of  the  protagonists,  are  revealed  in  almost  as 
few  words  as  it  takes  to  mention  them. 
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Cleopatra.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

.Antony.  There’s  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon’d. 

Cleopatra.  I’ll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloved. 

Antony.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven,  new  earth. 

As  the  first  scene,  so  the  last  words  of  Cleopatra,  as  she 
succumbs  to  the  poison  of  the  asp,  reveal  the  keynote  of 
this  great  work,  and  the  impossibility  of  a  woman  of  her 
type  to  subsist  without  an  object  of  affection. 

Love,  then,  is  the  motif.  As  Hamlet  typifies  irresolu¬ 
tion,  Othello  jealousy.  King  Lear  ingratitude,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  the  drama  of  passion.  In  overlooking  this  for 
one  moment  we  are  apt  to  confuse  the  issues. 

Accustomed  to  masculine  priority  in  the  tragedies,  cer¬ 
tain  critics  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  Cleopatra’s  pre-eminence, 
thus  setting  a  limit  to  Shakespeare’s  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Feminine  psychology  to  him  was  one  with 
masculine  psychology.  Cleopatra  is  the  only  heroine 
treated  individually  apart  from  the  man’s  character  with 
whom  her  life  is  conjoined.  “  Shakespeare’s  women,” 
says  Professor  Dowden,  “  act  and  are  acted  upon,  but 
seldom  grow  and  are  transformed.”  This  does  not  apply 
to  Cleopatra.  As  the  greater  heroes,  she  has  an  indivi¬ 
dual  history.  In  the  last  scenes  we  see  that  she  has  been 
transformed  by  the  action,  as  Hamlet  and  Othello  and 
Macbeth  and  the  others  are  transformed.  The  play,  in 
fact,  might  have  been  called  Cleopatra  as  appropriately  as 
Hamlet  is  called  Hamlet,  or  Othello  Othello.  This  is 
not  in  any  way  to  depreciate  Antony,  for  only  by  estimat¬ 
ing  him  aright  can  the  greatness  of  Cleopatra  be  gauged 
and  understood  . 

Regardless  of  what  she  was  before  she  met  Antony  as 
of  the  influences  of  her  past  relations  with  others,  Shake¬ 
speare  so  uses  his  material  that,  apart  from  its  dramatic 
significance,  behind  and  under  all,  we  see  throughout  the 
heart  of  the  woman — of  universal  woman — revealed  in  an 
effortless,  exultant  mastery  ot  ^aracterisation. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  up  to  quite  recently  the  play  was 
unpopular  as  that  it  was  taboo.  The  morals  of  ancient 
Rome  and  Egypt  shocked  the  national  taste.  It  was  easier 
to  write  Cleopatra  down  as  wanton,  a  courtesan  by  tern- 
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perament,  a  voluptuary,  than  to  examine  the  evidence. 
Even  Coleridge  praises  her  discreetly.  Yet  the  fact  is 
patent  that  never  for  a  moment  was  she  more  reprobate 
than  her  age.  Perverse,  incalculable  and  capricious  it  is 
true,  but  always  charming,  withal  “  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work,”  as  her  creator  exclaims  through  the  lips  of  Enobar- 
bus.  Her  love  for  Antony  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment.  Yet  it  did  not  impair  her  woman’s  wit.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  made  her  preternaturally  quick  to  detect  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  loved  one.  It  is  an  aspersion  on  love  to 
say  it  is  blind.  Love,  worthy  the  name,  suffers  rather  from 
an  excess  of  vision.  That  it  pretends  to  be  blind  some¬ 
times  on  the  principle  there  is  none  so  blind  as  one  who 
will  not  see,  we  don’t  deny. 

Antony’s  character  was  well  known ;  he  had  given  ample 
evidence  of  instability. 

Courteous  Antony, 

Whom  ne’er  the  word  'No  a  woman  heard  speak! 

exclaims  one,  a  touch  that  helps  to  explain  Cleopatra’s 
“  infinite  variety  ”  of  devices  to  charm  and  attract  him. 
Yet  now  and  then  we  are  permitted  to  see  beneath  the 
surface.  Early  in  the  play  she  cries : 

O  never  was  there  queen 
So  mightily  betrayed.  Yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treason  planted. 

“  The  fact  that  woman  is  much  more  emotional  than 
man,”  says  an  eminent  modern  psychologist,  “  is  account¬ 
able  for  her  occasional  incalculability,  a  tendency  to  self- 
sacrifice,  an  inferior  sense  of  justice.”  And  again: 
“  Characteristics  like  dissimulation  and  a  lower  regard  for 
truth  are  merely  the  weapons  of  the  weak,  and  are  no  more 
marked  in  woman  than  in  man  when  there  is  a  reasonable 
equality  in  their  relation  to  one  another.” 

That  Shakespeare  intuitively  realised  these  things  is 
demonstrated  in  the  character  of  Cleopatra,  as  also  that 
in  the  love  of  a  woman  of  this  type,  desire  for  supremacy, 
admiration,  tribute,  power,  the  maternal  instinct  itself,  are 
inextricably  bound  up.  To  all  these  the  greatness  of 
Antony  was  the  necessary  foil.  The  dramatic  possibilities 
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of  two  such  natures  juxtaposed  was  grasped  and 
materialised  to  the  «th  extent. 

The  portrayal  of  a  woman  of  temperament  remains  some¬ 
thing  of  a  challenge  to  all  creative  writers  of  fiction  as  well 
as  drama.  As  no  other  before  him  or  since,  Shakespeare 
succeeded  here.  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bov  ary  ^  among 
modern  heroines,  claims  a  certain  success,  though  by  the 
side  of  Cleopatra  she  dwindles  almost  to  insignificance, 
remaining  provincial  and  limited,  while  the  other  perforce 
is  inexhaustible  and  universal. 

When  all  is  said  it  was  the  occasion  that  made  Cleo¬ 
patra  what  she  was,  the  occasion  that  revealed  the  potenti¬ 
ality  for  chicane,  subterfuge,  cupidity,  in  a  word — which 
has  its  roots  ever  in  fear — and  more  or  less  active  in  all 
when  threatened  with  the  loss  of  what  is  dearer  than  life. 
To  Cleopatra’s  thinking  all  was  well  lost  for  love — a  con¬ 
dition  inseparable  from  an  intense  emotionalism,  a  quality, 
by  the  way,  misapprehended  by  the  earlier  critics,  which, 
in  fact,  only  to-day  is  being  assessed  at  its  right  value  in 
men  and  women  and  nations.  So  that  to  condemn  Cleo¬ 
patra  on  this  score  is  to  admit  a  personal  limitation,  an 
incapacity  to  feel  deeply  and  desire  anything,  or  anyone, 
as  ardently  as  she  desired  the  love  of  Antony.  Yet 
nothing  abnormal  is  suggested.  A  thousand  touches 
reveal  her  as  the  most  human  of  women.  Both  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Dryden  insist  on  this.  After  the  death  of 
Antony  she  refuses  to  be  comforted  by  reminders  of  her 
high  estate,  and  moans  : 

E’en  a  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

And  Dryden,  in  referring  to  the  feints  and  trickeries  to 
which  she  is  reduced,  puts  into  her  mouth : 

Nature  made  me 

A  wife;  a  silly,  harmless,  household  dove. 

Fond  without  art  and  kind  without  deceit; 

But  Fortune  that  has  made  a  mistress  of  me 
Has  thrust  me  out  to  the  wide  world,  unfurnished 
Of  falsehood  to  be  happy,' 


(i)  All  For  Love,  Act  IV,  Sc.  i. 
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Only  by  blotting  out  the  intervening  centuries,  by 
imagining  a  world  that  knew  not  Christianity  with  its 
asceticism  and  self-sacrifice,  by  substituting  for  our  own 
a  society  in  which  the  unbridled  will  of  the  powerful 
brooked  no  obstacle;  in  fact,  by  putting  ourselves  in  our 
feeble  way,  as  Shakespeare  in  his  transcendent  way,  in 
the  place  of  the  protagonists  in  the  centre  of  the  world’s 
stage,  can  we  understand  something  of  Cleopatra’s  great¬ 
ness  and  Antony’s  point  of  view  when  he  cries : 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space. 

Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dungy  earth  alike 

Feeds  beast  as  man ;  the  nobleness  of  life 

Is  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair  (embracing) 

And  such  a  twain  can  do’t,  in  which  I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

How  far,  we  would  ask,  are  these  encomiums  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  borne  out  by  past  and  contemporary  criticism? 
Coleridge  says :  “  The  highest  praise  or  rather  form  of 
praise  of  this  play  which  I  can  offer  is  .  .  .  whether  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  is  not  in  all  exhibition  of  a  great  power, 
in  its  strength  and  vigour  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival 
to  Macbeth^  Hamlet  and  Othello."  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley 
thinks  this  is  a  lapse  from  the  sound  judgment  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  basing  his  disagreement  on  the  fact  that  “  Coleridge 
and  others  who  exalt  the  play  above  the  great  four  are 
thinking  first  of  the  artist  and  his  activity,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  four  tragedies  it  is  the  product  of  his  activity, 
the  thing  presented,  that  first  engrosses  us.” 

Is  it  not  equally  the  thing  presented  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra — the  subordination  of  all  incident  and  action 
to  the  supreme  end — that  makes  it  so  great?  The  same 
critic  ascribes  the  play’s  inferiority  of  popularity  to  some 
fundamental  quality  the  tragedies  possess  denied  to 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  We  cannot  but  feel  he  is  on  the 
wrong  track,  that  he  is  attributing  the  unpopularity  to 
other  than  the  right  cause,  which  was  largely  that  Cleo¬ 
patra  was  considered  disreputable,  a  reprobate,  by  people 
who  forgot  that  Shakespeare,  first  and  foremost,  was 
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a-moral,  his  sympathy  extending  to  all  impartially. 
Rather  than  setting  out  to  condemn,  to  palliate,  to  adorn, 
his  aim  is  to  understand,  to  explain,  and  withal  to  con¬ 
done,  which  is  the  way  of  literary  as  well  as  spiritual 
greatness. 

Mr.  Bradley  goes  on  to  say  that  “  he  (Shakespeare) 
might  have  made  the  story  of  Antony’s  relapse  extremely 
exciting  by  portraying  with  all  his  force  the  severity  of 
the  struggle  and  the  magnitude  of  the  fatal  step.” 

Had  Antony’s  doings  been  the  primary  interest  in  the 
play  Shakespeare  would  probably  have  done  what  is  sug¬ 
gested.  We  prefer  to  think  the  poet’s  chief  concern  was 
with  Cleopatra,  and  in  the  matter  of  excitement  surely 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  as  the  play  stands. 

“  I  do  most  ardently  desire,”  says  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  addressing  his  Cambridge  students,  “  that  the  play 
{Antony  and  Cleopatra)  be  reckoned  as  it  has  never  been 
reckoned  yet,  but  I  am  sure  it  deserves  to  be,  among  the 
very  greatest,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  wonderful,  of 
Shakespeare’s  triumphs.” 

Professor  Dowden  begs  the  question  of  Cleopatra’s 
greatness  by  comparing  her  with  the  Portia  type  of  heroine, 
and  quotes  the  Sonnet  of  disillusion  (CXXIX)  in  regard 
to  her  being 

A  bliss  in  proof — and  proved  a  very  woe; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream ; 

which  leaves  us,  as  far  as  criticism  of  her  true  character 
is  concerned,  where  it  finds  us. 

Mrs.  Jamieson  is  no  more  convincing;  “  the  extreme  of 
littleness,”  even  in  the  hands  of  a  Shakespeare,  could  not 

produce  an  effect  like  grandeur  ”  nor  “  an  excess  of 
frailty  produce  an  effect  like  power.”  Cleopatra  was  never 
little  or  frail  in  the  sense  this  writer  uses  the  words. 

The  charm  that  won  the  self-centred  Caesar  no  less 
than  the  hlase  Antony  was  of  a  nature  that  could  adapt 
itself  to  all.  “  Perceiving,”  says  Plutarch,  referring  to 
Cleopatra’s  first  meeting  with  Antony,  “  that  his  talk 
savoured  more  of  the  soldier  than  the  courtier,  she  re¬ 
joined  in  the  same  taste.”  And  again :  “  Her  actual 
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beauty  was  not  so  great  that  none  could  be  compared  with 
her  or  that  none  could  see  her  without  being  struck  by  it, 
but  the  contact  of  her  presence,  if  you  lived  with  her,  was 
irresistible.”  And  yet  throughout,  critics,  from  Plutarch 
downwards,  cannot  resist  attaching  more  blame  to 
Cleopatra  than  to  Antony.  If  the  attraction  was  mutual, 
the  times  being  what  they  were,  no  more  onus  attaches  to 
one  than  the  other.  To  dissent  from  this  savours  somewhat 
of  the  mediaeval  attitude  towards  women,  implying  that 
in  the  matter  of  soul-saving  man  counted  for  more  than 
woman. 

“  Plato  admits  four  kinds  of  flattery,  but  she  had  a 
thousand,”  continues  Plutarch — a  hint  by  no  means  lost 
on  the  poet.  Even  when  the  materially  minded,  obvious 
Antony  cries  in  a  fit  of  anger  against  her,  “  She  is  cunning 
past  man’s  thoughts,”  voicing  masculine  incomprehen¬ 
sibility  of  the  type,  even  down  to  our  own  day,  he  is 
instantly  refuted  by  Enobarbus.  “Alack,  sir,  no;  her 
passions  are  made  of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure 
love.”  Not  pure  in  the  sense  of  being  sublimated  or 
unegotistic,  as  one  critic  points  out,  but  in  the  sense  of 
being  quintessential,  erotic  emotion,  free  from  other 
elements  generally  mixed  with  it. 

As  the  artist  in  the  play,  Enobarbus  brings  the  calmer, 
more  discriminating  criticism  of  the  onlooker  to  bear  on 
the  action ;  until  he  too  is  caught  in  the  vortex  and  suffers 
a  fate  no  less  tragic  than  the  protagonists. 

Antony’s  disparaging  remark  appears  to  have  had  some 
justification  when  we  recall  Cleopatra’s  overtures  to  the 
young  Caesar’s  emissary  —  Thyreus  —  when  Antony’s 
fortunes  had  suffered  a  temporary  check.  Yet,  all  things 
considered,  was  there  not  another  reason  for  the  momen¬ 
tary  lapse?  Dangerously  and  capriciously  feminine, 
Cleopatra  lived  for  enjoyment  and  the  present.  Avid  as 
she  was  for  admiration,  it  is  conceivable  that  when  Antony 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  Caesar’s  son — her  Caesar’s  son — 
sent  flattering  messages,  she  should  for  the  moment  give 
rein  to  memory.  It  is  human  nature,  and  emphatically 
feminine  human  nature,  in  a  dull  and  colourless  present 
to  recall  past  conquests  and  past  delights.  That  Cleo- 
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patra  was  often  busy  with  the  past  requires  no  emphasis. 
She  admits  it  when,  giving  Thyreus  her  hand,  she  says  : 

Your  Caesar’s  father,  oft 
When  he  had  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 

Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place 
As  it  rained  kisses. 

Were  additional  proof  needed  that  the  momentary 
defection  from  Antony  was  deliberate  rather  than  emo¬ 
tional,  we  have  but  to  read  a  little  farther  on  in  the  play, 
i.e.,  until  after  the  reception  and  Antony’s  whipping  of 
Thyreus.  Had  the  queen  intended  to  submit  to  Caesar’s 
demands,  had  her  warm  greeting  of  the  Roman  messenger 
been  anything  but  a  whim,  she  would  scarcely  have 
behaved  as  she  did  in  the  face  of  Antony’s  ignominious 
treatment  of  him.  Poor  Thyreus,  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning !  Cleopatra  had  authority  sufficient  to  interfere 
and  prevent  the  indignity  of  that  whipping ;  or  she  could 
have  remonstrated.  She  did  neither.  All  she  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  was  having  incurred  Antony’s  anger.  She 
was  suddenly  full  of  fear  of  the  consequences.  The  scene 
that  follows,  short  though  it  be,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  play.  The  characters  of  hero  and  heroine  are  re¬ 
vealed  with  arresting  power  and  truth.  It  is  as  if  their 
passions  speak  for  them,  the  dramatist  being  merely  the 
instrument  through  which  the  distilled  emotions  find  ex¬ 
pression.  In  all,  Cleopatra  speaks  but  five  times,  in 
separate  half  lines;  but  every  utterance  shows  the  work¬ 
ings  of  her  heart.  Never  is  she  more  quintessential  Eve, 
specific  woman.  The  few  short  interjections — none  of 
them  an  excuse — are  intended  to  placate  and  remind 
Antony  of  happier  times;  never  to  inflame  his  anger.  In 
fact,  so  replete  are  they  in  turn  with  dismay,  patience, 
fear,  and  respect  that  it  might  be  another  woman  speaking 
— one  inured  only  to  sorrow  and  regret. 

When  Antony  interrogates  her  angrily : 

To  flatter  Caesar  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points? 

her  reply : 


Not  know  me  yet  I 
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is  the  nearest  to  a  reproach  in  the  whole  interview.  For 
all  time  it  is  an  indictment  of  Antony’s  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  make  the  necessary  allowance. 

A  courtesan  by  temperament,  inexhaustible  in  inventive¬ 
ness  of  attraction,  she  is  taken  unawares  now  and  then, 
as  if  surprised  into  sincerity.  And,  though  unreasoned, 
there  is  a  sound  philosophy  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  her 
actions,  assuming  a  certain  wrangle  between  the  sexes  to 
be  inevitable  (Sc.  Ill,  Act  i). 

Only  once  is  she  nonplussed,  and  that  when  she  hears 
of  the  marriage  of  Antony  and  Octavia  as  un  fait 
accompli.  Torn  between  jealousy  and  the  pride  that  would 
hide  all  she  suffers,  yet  swayed  by  her  woman’s  desire  to 
say  what  she  thinks,  we  see  her  in  a  less  favourable  light. 
But  the  hand  of  the  creator  is  no  less  sure;  so  sure,  in 
fact,  that,  of  a  certainty,  one  feels  he  is  drawing  from 
direct  experience  of  a  woman  of  the  type. 

Ignorant  of  the  personal  attributes  of  Octavia  and  the 
desire  to 

Let  him  [Antony]  for  ever  go — let  him  not — Charmian, 

Though  he  be  painted  one'way  like  a  Gorgon, 

The  other  way’s  a  Mars  .  .  . 

she  can  momentarily  forget  her  sorrow  at  the  thought  of 
a  rival  more  beautiful  than  herself. 

After  a  final  bidding  of  Alexas — her  messenger  to 
Rome — to 

Bring  me  word  how  tall  fhe  is, 

she  collapses  with  the  immortal 

Pity  me,  Charmian, 

But  do  not  speak  to  me ; 

the  cry  of  one  to  whom  a  spoken  sympathy  at  such  a  time 
would  be  more  than  she  could  bear. 

From  beginning  to  end  there  is  abundant  evidence  she 
has  greatness  of  character  and  courage  as  well  as  charm. 
The  tendency  to  act  at  cross-purposes,  born  of  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  a  great  passion,  the  having  cast  all  on  the  die 
for  love,  could  only  end  one  way.  The  concentrated 
emotion  of  the  narrative  itself  affords  such  incentive  to 
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poetic  treatment  that,  apart  from  historical  veracity,  we 
get  power  and  flashes  of  immortal  speech  which  have 
given  to  the  fourth  act  of  the  play  its  place  apart  even 
in  Shakespeare. 

The  action  reaches  so  high  a  plane  that  from  its  very 
intensity  elements  are  evolved  that  are  strangely  purify¬ 
ing  and  compensatory.  In  face  of  the  dominating  passion 
of  the  lovers,  precluding  as  it  does  all  possibility  of  adjust¬ 
ment,  fear  of  consequences,  as  also  fear  of  death,  pass 
away.  And,  shorn  of  these,  character  and  motive  stand  out 
with  vivid  and  arresting  force  and  meaning. 

As  Aristotle,  with  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  in  mind, 
remarks  in  his  Poetics  how  the  pity  and  fear  of  a  great 
tragedy  lead  to  conditions  of  mind  at  once  reconciling 
and  ennobling,  Shakespeare,  with  a  still  finer  sense  of 
fitness,  recognises  and  applies  the  principle  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  Cleopatra’s  life. 

In  the  last  tense  hours  come  from  time  to  time  the 
following :  j 

.  .  .  what’s  brave,  what’s  noble,  | 

Let’s  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion,  i 

And  make  death  proud  to  take  us  .  .  .  | 

...  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end.  .  .  . 

I  hourly  learn 

A  doctrine  of  obedience  .  .  . 

My  desolation  does  begin  to  make  i 

A  better  life  ...  : 

i 

I  do  confess  I  have  ! 

Been  laden  with  like  frailties  which  before 
Have  often  shamed  our  sex  .  .  . 

Then,  after  adjuring  the  asp  which  she  has  applied  to 
her  breast : 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  untie 

she  is  unable  to  resist  the  last  spark  of  humour  at  the  man 
she  outwits,  and  continues  talking  to  the  creature : 

O  couldst  thou  speak, 

That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 
Unpolicied  1 
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The  process  of  purification  then  is  as  rigorous  and 
severe  in  her  case  as  in  Antony’s,  and  the  above  are 
equalled  in  beauty  and  pathos  only  by  the  last  words  of 
any  of  the  tragic  heroes. 

Yet  not  for  a  moment  must  we  assume  Shakespeare 
set  out  to  ennoble  Cleopatra  as  he  did  Antony.  The 
evidence  points  in  an  opposite  direction.  Once  or  twice 
he  puts  a  much  more  unfavourable  light  on  her  conduct 
than  does  the  historian  whom  he  follows  closely  in  other 
respects.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  things,  it  is  as  if  the  poet 
— the  seer — asserts  himself  above  the  critic  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  For  with  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  come  indications  of  that  absolute  sincerity  and  sure¬ 
ness  of  touch  with  which  he  always  rises  to  the  noblest 
emotions.  And  in  the  light  of  these  he  endows  Cleopatra 
with  the  heritage  of  his  greatness  in  reading  a  woman’s 
heart  and  condoning  human  frailty. 
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Part  II 

By  W.  Forbes  Gray 
V 

There  is  one  item  in  the  Watson  Collection  which  I 
feel  certain  Professor  Knight,  had  he  known  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  would  have  incorporated  in  the  biographical  portion 
of  his  monumental  edition  of  Wordsworth — an  account  of 
the  poet’s  funeral  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Edward 
Quillinan,  who,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  was  also  to  find 
a  grave  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  poet  (for  Quillinan,  too,  wrote 
verses)  lie  side  by  side.  Quillinan  also  left  an  unfinished 
version  of  Camoens’  Lusiad\  but  he  is  remembered  now 
not  by  his  verses  but  as  the  husband  of  Wordsworth’s 
daughter  Dora.  Professor  Knight  prints  a  letter  of 
Quillinan  to  Mrs.  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  announcing 
Wordsworth’s  death,  and  there  now  lies  before  me  the 
fragment  of  a  letter  by  the  same  hand  furnishing  a  detailed 
account  of  the  funeral.  The  epistle  was  written  to  some¬ 
one  who  was  writing  a  memoir  of  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount, 
for  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  portion  of  the  letter  that 
remains  Quillinan  requests  that  the  error  be  avoided  of 
stating  that  “  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  the  poet’s  cousin.” 
“  Wordsworth,”  he  says,  “  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
cousins  intermarrying.  I  know  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  that  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  it  was  so  much  the  fashion 
among  European  royalties  to  intermarry  in  blood.”  And 
from  placing  on  record  Wordsworth’s  views  on  consan¬ 
guinity,  Quillinan  proceeds  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  father-in-law’s  funeral — the  only  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  has  found  its  way  into  print : — 

The  funeral  was  most  impressive.  The  day  was  fine,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  in  these  vales.  It  was  intended  to  have  a  very  quiet  burial-, 
and  no  friends,  even  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  asked ;  none  but  relatives ; 
and  the  relations  at  a  distance  were  not  asked,  though  one  or  two  came. 
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Nevertheless  all  our  neighbours,  gentle  and  simple,  attended  who  could, 
and  Grasmere  Church  and  Churchyard  were  thronged  with  the  gathering. 
In  the  first  carriage  that  followed  the  hearse  from  Rydal  Mount  were  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  the  Revd.  John  &  Mr.  William  Wordsworth,*  the  sons,  and 
Mr.  Quillinan,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Poet.  In  the  next  w’ere  the  Revd. 
Charles  Wordsworth,  Warden  of  Glen  Almond  College  (Perthshire)*  & 
Mrs.  &  two  Miss  Hutchinsons.*  In  the  third  the  Miss  Quillinans  and 
Captain  Robinson,  R.N.,  &  Revd.  G.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Benion  Harrison 
&  other  relatives,  or  near  connection?,  followed  &  then  a  long  train  of 
carriages,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  on  foot.  Among  the  poet’s  most 
intimate  friends  who  were  present  at  his  funeral  were  Mrs.  Luff,  one  of 
his  oldest  friends,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Fletcher  of  Easedale  (a  lady  well 
known  in  Edinburgh),  and  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Davy.*  He  Wordsworth)  was 
buried  close  by  his  daughter,  Dora  Quillinan. 

As  is  well  known,  there  were  those  who  thought  that  a 
grave  for  Wordsworth  should  have  been  found  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  but  Quillinan  says  all  that  is  needful  on 
a  point  which  could  only  have  been  raised  through  imper¬ 
fect  understanding  of  the  poet.  Burial  in  Westminster 
would  have  run  counter  to  Wordsworth’s  own  desire. 
Quillinan  puts  the  matter  thus : — 

Some  of  his  devoted  admirers  in  London  have  objected  to  the  interment 
of  such  a  man  in  a  country  churchyard,  when  he  ought,  they  say,  to  have 
been  borne  in  pomp  to  Westminster  Abbey,  as  so  many  less  remarkable 
men  have  been.  Those  who  have  made  the  objection  do  not  know  what 
his  own  feelings  were  on  this  subject.  It  was  his  wish  to  rest  among  his 
own  people,  and  in  the  very  spot  where  he  lies.  In  this  Lake-country 
“  where  not  a  mountain  lifts  its  head  unsung  ”  by  the  Bard  of  Rydal,  he  is 
surrounded  by  the  noblest  monuments  to  his  genius. 

VI 

Had  Hartley  Coleridge  not  been  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
father  he  would  have  been  a  more  imposing  figure  in 
English  literature,  for  he  was  capable  of  giving  dignified 
expression  to  elevated  thoughts  and  of  producing  work 
of  rare  delicacy  and  finish.  As  a  sonneteer  his  reputation 
is  deservedly  high,  while  the  mild  humour  of  his  prose 
links  him  naturally  with  his  friend,  Charles  Lamb.  In 
1823,  while  schoolmastering  in  the  Lake  District,  Hartley 
Coleridge  received  an  invitation  from  Tom  Hood  to 
become  a  contributor  to  the  London  M agazine.  Hood  was 

(i)  Eldest  and  third  son.  (2)  Nephew  of  the  poet. 

(3)  Sister-in-law  and  nieces.  (4)  Of  Ambleside. 
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sub-editor  of  the  periodical,  and  to  him  the  young  school¬ 
master  wrote  on  June  29th,  1823,  as  follows: — 

Sir, — I  feel  much  flattered  by  the  approbation  you  are  pleased  to  express 
of  the  few  trifles  I  have  contributed  to  the  London — and  not  less  honoured 
with  your  request,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities  as  soon  as  possible.  The  subject  or  subjects  I  have  not  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  but  I  think  prose  is  likely  to  be  less  copiously  supplied  than 
verse— for  we  are  a  jingling  generation. 

You  will  permit  me,  tho’  a  stranger,  to  thank  you  for  the  high  pleasure 
I  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  your  delightful  sallies.  My  kindest 
remembrances  to  Mr  Lamb  and  his  sister,  when  you  see  them.  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant.  Hartley  Coleridge.  P.S. — My  address  at 
present  is  Grasmere,  Westmoreland. 

The  “  delightful  sallies  ”  of  Hood  doubtless  included 
the  Two  Peacocks  of  Bedfont  and  Lycus  the  Centaur — 
Lycus,  which  Hartley  Coleridge,  a  few  years  later, 
described  as  “  absolutely  unique  in  its  line,  such  as  no 
man  has  written,  or  could  have  written,  but  yourself.” 
On  another  occasion  he  expresses  a  wdsh  that  Hood 
“would  write  a  little  more  in  the  style  of  Lycus  the  Cen- 
tmirC  for  Hartley  Coleridge  was  one  of  a  select  band  who 
deprecated  the  constant  identification  of  Hood’s  genius 
with  things  comical. 

Hood  himself  is  represented  in  the  Watson  Collection 
by  several  letters,  all  of  them  unmistakable  products  of  our 
incomparable  punster.  They  were  written  in  the  years 
1843-44,  when  the  poet  was  overtaxing  his  strength  in 
trying  to  make  Hood's  Magazine  a  success.  Before 
Christmas,  1844,  his  health  completely  broke  down,  and 
from  then  till  his  death  he  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  The 
correspondence  opens  with  a  rollicking  epistle  to  Watson, 
the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  of  whom  Hood  made  a  firm 
friend.  The  poet  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
Watson  had  been  helpful  in  many  ways.  The  letter, 
which  is  dated  “  Edinbro.,  Friday  Eveng.,”  is  in  the 
following  terms : — 

My  dear  Sir, — Many  thank$  for  your  present,  which  will  be  a  pleasant 
remembrance  of  my  visit  to  Auld  Reekie  &  its  Reekiebites ;  whom 
Father  Mathew,*  I  perceive,  hopes  to  turn  into  Rechabites. 


(i)  Theobald  Mathew  (“  Fathew  Mathew”),  apostle  of  temperance. 
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I  hope  the  Professor  [“Christopher  North  “]  will  ask  him  to  one  of  the 
Noctes.  Not  that  I  am  a  Drunk-hard  (N.B. — The  true  spelling  of  the 
word).  I  like  Temperance,  and  always  put  a  little  water  in  my  grog. 

Perhaps — who  knows? — between  Professor  Wilson  &  Father  Theobald, 
the  vexatious  difference  may  be  settled  between  the  Moderates  and  the 
Immoderates — as  to  spirits  as  well  as  spirituals.*  A  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

I  shall  return  to  London,  or  at  least  steam  in  that  direction  to-morrow, 
so  well  pleased  with  Edinboro — some  of  your  ancient  Scots,  I  believe,  spell 
it  Eden-borough  paradisaically — that  at  some  future  time,  you  may  see  me 
again — especially  if  you  will  look  in  here  tonight,  &  take  a  glass  of  toddy— 
which  I  have  learned  should  be  pronounced  “  toadey,”  with.  Dear  Sir,  Yours 
very  truly,  Thos.  Hood. 

The  best  of  Hood  is  frequently  contained  in  the  post¬ 
scripts.  Proof  is  afforded  by  the  one^to  the  Watson 
epistle. 

My  laddie  desires  his  love  to  all  in  your  flat.  If  Tom  Junior  cuts  no 
great  figure — at  least  he  can  carve  a  little  mouse — as  you  saw  last  night. 
It  used  to  be  reckoned  a  mountainous  effort  to  give  birth  to  such  things— 
so  he  may  yet  prove  a  genius.  He  is  as  delighted  as  I  am  with  your  Town 
— but  in  a  different  way — for  instance — I  think  he  w’ill  regret  the  Cowgate’ 
for  the  sake  of  the  milk.  In  London  we  have  but  the  ghost  of  that  luxury. 

I  have  a  bad  cold  in  my  head,  if  it  be  not  a  Scotch  mist — for  it  is  very 
like  it — but  I  suppose  toadey  drinking,  which  is  far  preferable  to  toady 
eating,  will  cure  any  of  your  national  complaints.  T.H. 

Hood’s  friendship  inspired  Watson  with  the  wish  to 
enrich  his  collection  of  manuscripts  with  those  of  the  Song 
of  the  Shirt  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  the  poet  soon  after  the  latter’s  return  to  London 
asking  to  be  favoured  with  the  two  manuscripts  and  also 
with  a  “scrap  of  Keats.”  Writing  on  October  8th,  1844, 
after  another  period  of  ill-health.  Hood  apologises  for  the 
delay  in  returning  a  paper  which  Watson  had  sent  him. 
He  had  been  “  but  half  alive,  and  for  the  last  five  months 
only  editing,  by  proxy,”  whilst  “seeking  for  health  and 
strength  elsewhere.”  Moreover,  having  “  just  resumed  the 
box  and  reins  of  the  Magazine there  were  “  awful 
arrears  to  get  through,”  and,  “reduced  to  half  speed 

(1)  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  members  of  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  called  Moderates,  which  explains  Hood’s  use 
of  the  word  “spirituals.” 

(2)  An  historic  thoroughfare  in  Edinburgh. 
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instead  of  high  pressure,”  he  was  still  making  up  lost  time. 
As  to  Watson’s  request,  the  poet  writes  : — 

The  original  MS.  of  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  ij,  I  suspect,  destroyed. 
I  cannot  find  it.  Ditto  as  to  the  ‘‘Bridge  of  Sighs.”  If  I  can  discover  a 
scrap  of  Keats,  I  will  enclose  it,  but  fear  not,  as  I  did  not  know  him  per¬ 
sonally.  The  sonnet  in  the  Mag.  was  sent  me,  copied  from  his  (Keats’s) 
MS. 

In  a  postscript  Hood  says  : — “  I  find  that  I  had  made  a 
copy  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  which,  as  it  may  suit  your  pur¬ 
pose,  I  enclose.”  With  the  MS.  was  also  sent  a  scrap 
of  “genuine  Keats — tho’  without  his  name,”  abstracted 
from  “  Mrs.  H.’s  Autograph  Book.”  Apparently  Watson 
expressed  the  hope  that  Hood  would  again  visit  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  the  poet  declares  sorrowfully  : — “  I  fear  there 
is  no  chance  of  my  seeing  Auld  Reekie  again.  My 
travelling  must  consist  of  very  short  stages  in  future.  I 
have  been  on  the  very  edge  of  this  world,  and  was  shipping 
off  into  the  next,  but  hitch’d  somewhere.” 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  of  Hood’s  Scottish 
visit  was  a  journey  to  Musselburgh  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  “  a  surgeon  and  well-known  author  ”  with  whom 
he  had  frequently  corresponded.  This  was  “  Delta,”  the 
friend  of  “  Barry  Cornwall.”  A  characteristic  letter 
addressed  to  “  Delta  ”  is  in  the  Watson  Collection.  The 
Musselburgh  surgeon  had  sent  Hood  a  “welcome  note” 
together  with  some  poems  for  his  Magazine,  and  the 
epistle,  which  I  have  lighted  upon,  is  an  acknowledgment. 
Hood  had  just  returned  from  “  a  trip  to  Calais  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sea  air,”  but  without  any  appreciable 
improvement  of  his  health. 


My  life  now  is  made  up  of  alternations  of  effort  and  exhaustion.  In  such 
cases,  where  all  cannot  be  performed,  our  friends  are  apt  to  come  in  for 
the  postponements,  their  indulgence  being  more  certain  that  that  of 
strangers. 

Last  May  I  was  at  death’s  door — on  the  very  threshold — all  but  walked 
in  and  left  my  mortal  dust  on  the  mat.  I  gasped  for  breath  in  spasms 
for  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  feeling  probably  very  like  a  fish  with  too  much 
air.  Disease  of  the  heart,  my  Esculapians  say,  aggravated  by  old  marsh 
fever  producing  a  state  similar  to  the  ancient  sea  scurvy.  Indeed  so  sensi¬ 
tive  am  I  become  as  to  malaria  that  a  minute  or  two  on  the  drawbridge 
over  Calais  moat  sent  me  home  to  the  inn  with  sore  throat. 
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A  concluding  portion  of  the  letter  is  couched  in  a 
brighter  key,  and  shows  how  quickly  Hood  could  make  the 
transition  from  grave  to  gay. 

Since  the  foregoing  I  have  dined,  &  being  in  consequence  a  better  man 
in  strength,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  by  a  miraculous  possibility  I  may 
some  day  revisit  the  North,  and  enjoy  one  or  two  of  those  jaunts  you  hold 
out  to  me.  Perhaps  I  may  even  be  able,  like  Prince  Albert,  to  deer  stalk  out 
of  a  castle  window,  or  like  her  Majesty  be  up  at  the  death  of  a  Stag.  .  .  , 
So  keep  your  wheels  well  greased  till  then,  and  look  to  your  linch  pins,  and 
give  your  horse  or  horses  a  few  beans,  and  keep  all  your  patients  alive,  and 
present  my  distant  regards  to  Professor  Wilson  &  Doctor  Blair — if  you 
know  him.  I  believe,  and  so  does  he,  that  he  is  somewhere  in  Edinburgh— 
but  we  are  not  quite  sure. 

Tom  Junior  is  very  well  &  joins  heartily  in  kindest  remembrances  to 
yourself,  Mrs.  Moir,  and  all  the  young  folk.  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  Yours  very 
truly,.  Thos.  Hood. 

Hood’s  desire  to  revisit  Scotland  was  not  realised. 
From  this  time  onwards  his  illness  developed  rapidly,  and 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  write,  his  daughter  Frances 
took  up  the  pen,  and  sent  “  Delta  ”  a  touching  account  of 
her  father’s  last  days.  This  letter,  dated  April  13th,  1845, 
has  also  found  its  way  into  the  Watson  Collection.  Hood’s 
daughter  writes  : — 

We  know  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  Papa’s  dangerous  illness.  He 
has  been  now  confined  to  his  bed  for  more  than  three  months  .  .  .  and 
his  sufferings  are  so  severe  that  it  is  quite  heartbreaking  to  witness  them. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  and  his  calmness  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  are  quite  a  support  and  comfort  to  us  all.  His  physicians  say 
he  may  linger  on  yet  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  but  his  life  is  not 
certain  an  hour. 

Miss  Hood’s  conjecture  as  to  the  duration  of  her  father’s 
life,  unfortunately,  proved  correct,  for  the  poet  died  on 
May  3rd,  1845. 


VH 

Two  items  in  the  Watson  Collection  remind  us  of  the 
erratic  genius  of  George  Borrow.  As  is  well  known. 
Borrow,  while  travelling  through  Europe  and  the  East, 
developed  a  strong  predilection  for  rhymed  translation, 
the  fruit  of  which  w’as  the  publication  in  1835  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  of  Targum,  a  series  of  metrical  exercises  from  thirty 
languages  and  dialects.  One  of  these  was  a  tale  of  out- 
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raged  love  from  the  Russian  of  Pushkin  entitled  The 
Black  Shawl,  which  opens  with  the  lines  : — 

On  the  shawl,  the  black  shawl  with  distraction  I  gaze, 

And  on  my  poor  spirit  keen  agony  preys. 

It  was  the  faded  manuscript  of  The  Black  Shawl  that 
I  came  across  recently  in  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  letters 
of  no  consequence.  The  other  item  is  a  brief  letter  written 
by  Borrow  from  his  home  at  Oulton,  and  dated 
“  December  5th.”  A  paper  containing  an  account  of  “  the 
late  religious  movement  at  Manchester  ”  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  his  correspondent,  James  Thomson,  and  in  return¬ 
ing  his  “  sincere  thanks  ”  he  mentions  that  though  he  “  had 
previously  heard  of  the  movement  ”  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances.  “  So  much  truly  Christian  en¬ 
thusiasm,”  adds  the  author  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  “  is  very 
cheering  in  these  days  when  Popery  is  again  raising  her 
old  battered  brow  in  our  native  land.”  Thomson  had 
asked  Borrow  to  write  for  a  new  publication,  but  with  this 
request  he  was  unable  to  comply.  “  I  am  at  present  very 
much  occupied,  have  been  so  for  some  time  past,  and  so 
for  some  time  am  likely  to  continue.  If  you  wish  to  ask 
me  any  questions  about  Spain  you  had  better  come  down 
here  and  receive  the  hospitality  of  my  poor  cottage  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  shall  ever  be  most  happy  to  see  you.” 

And  with  Borrow’s  name  I  would  couple  that  of  another 
great  Victorian  writer — Macaulay,  who  is  represented  by  a 
brief  letter  in  which  he  pontifically  expresses  views  on  the 
important  problem  of  teaching  languages — a  subject 
which  certainly  would  have  interested  so  accomplished  a 
linguist  as  Borrow.  “  I  am  convinced,”  writes  the  Whig 
historian,  “that  we  are  all  on  a  wrong  tack,  to  think  of 
teaching  boys  a  language  by  means  of  grammars  of  logic 
and  grammars  of  rhetoric.  Give  them  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  and  Tom  Thumb,  and  then  let  them  have  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Gulliver.  That  is  what  I  would  do;  and  I 
will  bet  ten  thousand  to  one  that  my  pupils  would  beat 
yours  hollow.” 
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VIII 

Despite  her  self-esteem  and  captiousness,  Harriet 
Martineau  justified  her  place  among  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  early  Victorian  era.  Charlotte  Bronte 
thought  her  better  than  her  books,  and  this  was  probably 
true.  Anyhow  she  was  possessed  of  good  sense  and  moral 
courage.  Besides,  she  showed  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
an  intense  love  of  truth.  And  withal  Miss  Martineau  had 
an  unflagging  mind  which  was  constantly  revolving  the 
possibilities  of  some  literary  venture.  In  1831,  while  on 
a  visit  to  her  brother  James,  the  noted  theologian,  in 
Dublin,  she  evolved  a  scheme  for  a  series  of  short  tales 
illustrative  of  the  basal  truths  of  political  economy.  Her 
idea  was  to  make  the  “  dismal  science  ”  more  appetising 
by  serving  up  its  essence  in  a  succession  of  tales.  Her 
brother  approved,  and  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the 
project.  Towards  the  close  of  1831  she  settled  in  London, 
taking  lodgings  in  Conduit  Street,  and,  having  negotiated 
successfully  with  publishers.  Miss  Martineau  issued  the  first 
of  her  stories  in  February,  1832.  It  was  warmly  received, 
and  as  story  followed  story  in  rapid  succession  the 
authoress  became  widely  known.  Even  Cabinet  Ministers 
condescended  to  ask  her  opinion  of  their  work,  while 
Brougham  gave  an  impetus  to  her  venture  by  furnishing 
her  with  private  papers  so  that  she  might  write  to  some 
purpose  on  behalf  of  projected  poor-law  reforms.  At  a 
time  when  the  “  stern  Benthamites  ”  were,  as  she  tells  us, 
thanking  her  as  a  capable  expositor  of  their  doctrine,  and 
when  the  tales  were  being  sold  by  the  thousand.  Miss 
Martineau  addressed  a  letter  to  William  Tait,  the 
founder  and  first  editor  of  Tail's  Magazine,  in  which  she 
gives  a  very  complacent  view  of  how  matters  stood  in 
regard  to  the  tales.  Writing  from  6,  Conduit  Street,  on 
November  loth,  1832,  Miss  Martineau  says: — 

You  know  that  my  Series  is  no  small  task ;  &  I  have  now  direct  access 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  feel  that  nothing  is  so  important  as  to  preach  my 
sermons  there.  The  radicalism  of  a  woman  does  not  alarm  them,  &  I 
learn  not  a  little  from  them  as  to  how  much  the  aristocracy  does  actually 
know  of  the  people.  Brougham  knows  more  than  I  thought,  &  is  disposed 
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to  let  me  make  the  best  use  of  his  knowledge.  He  is  an  extraordinary 
man  for  details,  &  has  no  objection  to  let  others  deduce  principles  there¬ 
from,  tho’  not  over-ready  to  do  it  himself.  Be  assured  that  I  hourly  keep 
in  view  the  grand  object  of  making  known  the  moral  character  of  the 
poor.  It  is,  in  truth,  almost  the  primary  object  of  my  Series — &  of  all 
that  I  write,  and  when  you  come  to  know  what  new  opport'®*  I  have 
of  exhibiting  it  before  those  whom  it  most  concerns  to  learn  to  use  their 
eyes,  you  will  be  reconciled  to  my  not  being  able  to  fill  so  much  space  in 
your  Mag“*-  as  either  of  us  cd.  wish.  One  great  hope  is  in  my  brother, 
who  holds  my  views,  &  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  philosophers 
society  may  look  to.  When  he  is  a  little  less  busy,  he  will  send  you  some¬ 
thing.  .  .  .  With  our  own  good  will,  we  shd.  divide  our  work  thus  :  he 
wd.  plead  for  the  people  by  lofty  appeals  to  the  guides  of  socy.,  &  I  by 
being  the  annalist  of  the  Poor.  But  he  has  his  pulpit  to  mind,  while  I 
can  give  myself  wholly  to  the  press.  ...  I  do  think,  on  looking  back  a 
few  years,  that  great  things  have  been  done  for  the  people ;  &  I  know  that 
others  are  in  full  contemplation,  &  have  therefore  more  heart  and  hope 
than  ever.  We  must  be  patient  &  courteous  as  well  as  strenuous,  &  then 
we  can  “all  move  together,”  &  each  leave  the  world  in  a  better  state  than 
we  found  it  in.  Yours  very  truly,  H.  Martineau. 


IX 

In  Chambers’s  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns  (Vol. 
IV,  p.  534)  it  is  stated  that  “through  the  exertions  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Lord  Houghton,  and  Robert  Chambers,” 
Mrs.  Begg,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  secured  in  1842  a 
Government  pension  of  £20  a  year,  with  reversion  to  her 
daughters.  In  the  Watson  Collection  there  is  a  letter  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  which 
shows  that  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  indebtedness  of  Mrs.  Begg  was  even  greater  than 
is  represented  in  Chambers’s  biography.  Peel’s  letter  is 
addressed  to  Lord  Houghton  (then  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes),  and  is  dated  Whitehall,  Saturday,  June  4th 
(1842).  It  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Dear  Milnes, — I  see  a  letter  from  you  respecting  the  relatives  of  Burns, 
the  Poet. 

Lady  Peel  has  at  her  disposal  a  small  pittance — in  her  capacity  of  wife 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Of  this  she  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  appro¬ 
priate  a  large  proportion — namely  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  be  assigned 
by  way  of  pension. 

She  will  either  allot  twenty  pounds  to  Mrs.  Begg  or  ten  pounds  to  each 
of  her  daughters — whichever  may  be  deemed  most  advantageous  for  the 
family. 
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I  will  also  add  from  Royal  Bounty  fifty  pounds  by  way  of  donation  to 
Mrs.  Begg,  and  I  shall  be  truly  happy  if  our  intervention  shall  redeem 
from  any  position  of  embarrassment  or  anxiety  the  Relatives  of  Burns. 
Very  truly  yours,  Robert  Peel. 

Considering  that  during  Burns’s  lifetime  no  movement 
worthy  of  the  name  was  made  to  secure  for  him  any  State 
patronage,  all  the  poet’s  active  patrons  being  Whigs  (who, 
for  the  time  being,  were  powerless  to  help  him),  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  a  Conservative  Premier  should  have 
bestirred  himself,  long  after  Burns’s  death,  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  poet.  If  “no 
Minister  smiled  upon  Burns  ”  in  the  flesh,  one  at  least 
smiled  upon  his  relatives,  and,  manifestly,  in  a  more 
generous  manner  than  is  ordinarily  believed. 


(  Concluded.) 
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By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

European  interest  in  political  events  in  the  United  States 
is  generally  lukewarm.  In  the  days  when  the  question 
of  Protection  or  Free  Trade  was  the  issue  the  business 
community  of  Europe  hoped  for  a  letting  down  of  the 
Customs  barriers  against  imports.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  whichever  party  came  into  power  the  policy 
of  Protection  would  prevail  this  hope  was  abandoned. 
When  W.  J.  Bryan  came  to  the  front  with  his  advocacy  of 
a  bimetallic  money  standard  the  financial  powers  of 
Europe  were  uneasy  and  shared  in  the  general  relief  when 
Bryan  and  his  policies  were  finally  defeated.  When 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  it 
appeared  to  European  eyes  that  his  success  would  mean 
the  indefinite  abstention  of  the  United  States  from  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  Great  War,  such  interest  was  aroused  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  never  ceasing  and  absorbing 
anxieties  at  home.  At  the  end  of  the  War  Europe  regained 
the  usually  prevailing  indifference  to  American  political 
affairs  characteristic  of  normal  times. 

The  Presidential  elections  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  this  year  may  possibly  arouse  a  greater  interest  in 
Europe  than  has  been  shown  since  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  not  because  of  any  material  interest  which  may 
be  at  stake.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  a  religious  controversy  has  arisen  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  and  to  what  this  may  lead  is  now  a  cause  of 
deep  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  and  politicians 
alike.  This  being  a  matter  to  which  all  the  civilised 
peoples  of  the  earth  are  alive  and  one  which  appeals  to 
emotion,  passion  and  prejudice  rather  than  to  reason  it  is 
of  real  and  personal  interest  to  all,  regardless  of 
nationality. 

This  situation  will  arise  if  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith, 
now  Governor  of  New  York,  is  selected  by  the  Democratic 
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Party  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  it  now 
appears  probable  that  he  will  be  chosen  as  the  standard- 
bearer.  Governor  “  A1  ”  Smith,  as  he  is  known,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  is  opposed  to  the  Prohibition  laws 
of  the  country  as  they  now  stand.  His  opponent,  whether 
it  be  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  or  some  other  man,  will  be 
Protestant,  and  will  be  nominated  on  a  platform  which  will 
demand  the  continuance  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
anti-liquor  laws  now  in  the  statutes.  Here  is  the  making 
of  a  controversy  which  becomes  less  political  than 
emotional,  and  one  in  which  party  lines  will  disappear 
according  to  the  beliefs  or  prejudices  of  the  voters. 

It  is  useless  to  suggest  that  people  should  be  broad¬ 
minded  and  tolerant.  These  qualities  do  not  exist  in  the 
minds  of  a  majority  of  mankind  when  matters  affecting 
their  religion  or  their  convictions  as  to  a  manner  of  living 
are  concerned.  Those  who  accept  a  particular  religious 
creed  are,  as  a  rule,  not  governed  in  their  choice  by 
reasoned  conclusions,  and  the  extremists  among  the 
“  wets  ”  and  the  “  drys  ”  are  equally  fanatical  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  use  or  disuse  of  alcoholic  liquor.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  the  world  of  the  passionate  ardour  which 
men  bring  to  a  religious  controversy,  even  in  these  days 
of  boasted  indifference  to  spiritual  affairs,  when  the  case 
for  Prayer  Book  revision  was  debated  in  the'  House  of 
Commons.  Back  of  it  all  was  heard  the  old  battle  cry  of 
“no  Popery,”  and  in  the  United  States  to-day,  even 
before  the  occasion  demands,  the  gage  of  religious  warfare 
has  been  thrown  into  the  arena.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  ignoring  the  seriousness  of  the  issue,  and  no  trouble 
can  be  averted  by  temporising  or  by  attempting  to  talk 
reason  into  the  controversialists. 

Governor  Smith,  the  more  or  less  innocent  cause  of  this 
gathering  storm,  is  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1873,  and  for  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  has  held  some  public  office,  the  first 
three  years  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tammany  organisation,  and  later  as  a  representative  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature.  He  has  been  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  State  three  times,  and  is  acknow- 
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ledged  by  political  friend  and  foe  as  an  honest,  capable 
and  politically  undefeatable  executive.  Since  he  has  been 
Governor  of  New  York,  although  a  Democrat,  he  has 
secured  and  still  holds  the  friendship  and  support  of  many 
prominent  Republicans.  Men  like  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Elihu  Root  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  have 
paid  public  tribute  to  his  personality,  his  honesty,  ability 
and  fairness.  Even  Grover  Cleveland,  once  Democratic 
Governor  of  New  York,  when  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  attained  that  position  without  such  endorse¬ 
ment  as  has  been  given  to  Governor  Smith  by  leaders  of 
the  Republican  opposition.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  seem  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  at 
last  found  a  man  who  stood  some  chance  of  restoring  the 
shattered  fortunes  of  that  organisation  only  now  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  late 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  The  situation  is  confused, 
however,  by  unusual  circumstances. 

The  Democratic  Nominating  Convention  of  this  year  will 
be  held  in  Houston,  Texas,  why  there  no  one  seems  to 
know.  Texas  is  normally  a  strongly  Democratic  State; 
the  city  chosen  is  a  long  and  expensive  journey  from  the 
localities  which  furnish  the  larger  number  of  delegates, 
and  the  heat  in  Texas  in  midsummer  is  severe;  it  has 
been  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  another  city  in  that  same 
State  that  they  take  their  blankets  with  them  when  they 
depart  for  the  infernal  regions.  Political  and  financial 
reasons  generally  determine  the  choice  of  a  convention 
city.  These  gatherings  are  extremely  profitable  to  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  held,  and  a  generous  sum  is  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  party  funds  by  those  who  expect  to  gain 
thereby. 

The  South,  however,  is  strongly  Protestant  and  in 
favour  of  Prohibition  because  of  the  good  effect  it  has  had 
upon  the  coloured  population,  so  largely  predominant  in 
many  sections.  Crime  has  greatly  decreased  among  the 
negroes  since  Prohibition  was  introduced,  particularly  that 
form  of  crime  against  the  white  population  which  formerly 
led  to  outbreaks  of  mob  violence.  For  similar  reasons 
there  are  restrictions  upon  giving  liquor  to  the  natives  in 
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South  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  compliment  of  holding  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
a  Southern  State,  an  entirely  new  departure,  may  be  an 
attempt  to  overcome  the  objection  in  that  locality  to  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  who  is  “  wet  ”  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  as  well.  Whether  it  will  be  effective  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  former 
Democratic  solidarity  of  the  Southern  States  has  been 
seriously  threatened  in  recent  years  through  the  advent 
of  Northern  capital  and  immigration,  and  the  consequent 
industrialisation  of  that  section  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  take  but  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the 
Republican  vote  in  several  of  these  States  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  Democratic  column. 

The  South  is  in  favour  of  Prohibition  for  practical 
reasons,  social  and  economic,  and  the  people  of  the  South 
are  more  emotionally  religious  than  those  of  the  North, 
and  more  universally  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Only  once 
in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  has  it  been 
possible  to  note  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  these  two 
most  controversial  questions  into  politics,  and  that  was 
when  Dr.  Burchard,  of  Maine,  in  1884  devised  for  his 
friend  James  G.  Blaine,  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans 
for  the  Presidency,  the  slogan  “  Rum,  Romanism  and 
rebellion.”  This  was  subsequently  held  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes  for  Blaine’s  defeat,  as  it  aroused  religious 
antagonism  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  then  powerful 
liquor  interests.  The  animosities  aroused  by  this  in¬ 
cidental  feature  of  a  political  campaign,  one  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  explained  away  on  the  ground  that 
neither  the  candidate  or  his  party  was  in  any  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  mistakes  or  indiscretions  of  an  unimportant 
supporter,  are  but  a  warning  as  to  what  might  happen  if 
these  matters  became  principal  issues. 

Out  of  a  population  of  about  1 16  millions  in  the  United 
States  proper,  over  46  millions  are  members  of  some 
religious  organisation,  and  each  year  registers  a  gain  in 
membership  greater  in  proportion  than  the  increase  in 
population.  Of  these  46  millions  nearly  19  millions  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  combined  forces  of  the  Protestant 
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religious  organisations  number  about  26  millions,  there 
being  about  one  million  in  the  Jewish  and  other  non- 
Protestant  and  non-Catholic  congregations.  In  the 
matter  of  political,  social  and  business  influence  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  exercises  very  much  less  power  than 
would  be  indicated  by  its  numerical  strength.  This  is  due 
to  conditions  of  class,  racial  origin  and  location.  It  is 
interesting  and  probably  explainable  to  note  that  a  far 
greater  number  of  Catholics  are  Democrats  than  are 
Republicans.  In  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  was  a 
Catholic  would  not  secure  many  additional  votes  for  his 
party  because  of  religious  affiliations,  whereas  because  of 
them  he  would  undoubtedly  intensify  the  fervour  of  the 
opposition. 

In  1926  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gained  over  two 
hundred  thousand  communicants  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  two  religious  organisa¬ 
tions  having  much  the  same  characteristics,  gained  over 
three  hundred  thousand,  although  numerically  not  so 
strong.  The  Roman  Catholics,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  have  far  less  power  than  an  equal  number  of  other 
denominations  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more  or  less 
concentrated  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  industrial  centres, 
nearly  all  of  which  vote  Democratic  in  a  normal  election. 
It  is  now  held  that  the  balance  of  political  power  in  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  Middle  West,  and  here,  as  in 
practically  all  American  agricultural  communities,  the 
population  is  overwhelmingly  Protestant. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
Vatican  that  in  its  conduct  of  Church  affairs  in  every 
country  it  has  adapted  itself  to  existing  conditions.  With 
all  the  great  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  it  has  never  made  any  visible  effort 
to  interfere  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  There  has 
been  local  friction  at  times  over  questions  of  schools,  but 
for  these  the  Church  hierarchy  has  not  been  responsible. 
From  time  to  time  some  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
to  secure  the  appointment  to  office  of  a  Catholic  candidate, 
but  as  a  rule  this  has  been  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape 
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criticism.  When  by  accident  or  through  some  individual 
indiscretion  such  an  effort  has  come  to  light  the  storm  it 
has  aroused  has  served  as  a  warning  too  serious  to  be 
disregarded.  Even  President  Roosevelt,  with  all  his  courage 
and  who  numbered  among  his  intimate  personal  friends 
several  highly  placed  Roman  Catholic  Churchmen  and 
had  no  religious  prejudices,  was  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  caution.  An  American  Ambassador  to  a  great  Catholic 
Court  in  Europe  retired  from  the  Diplomatic  Service  by 
reason  of  the  religious  activities  of  his  wife,  who  was 
accused  of  using  her  privileged  position  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  organisation  in  the  United 
States. 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  not  only  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  but  by  prominent  Republicans  as  well 
to  keep  the  religious  question  out  of  the  controversy,  but 
those  who  are  trying  to  sit  on  the  safety-valve  are  finding 
it  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
Senator  Heflin,  of  Alabama,  a  Democrat  from  one  of  the 
most  dependably  Democratic  States  in  the  Union,  took 
occasion,  during  a  recent  debate  in  the  Senate,  to  denounce 
Governor  Smith  for  his  religious  affiliations,  and  raised 
the  battle-cry  of  “  No  Popery.”  Senator  Heflin  was 
vigorously  attacked  and  denounced  as  irresponsible  by 
his  fellow  Democrats,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this 
Senator  was  voicing  the  sentiments  of  a  large  section  of 
the  voting  community. 

Republicans  who  are  in  sympathy  wdth  his  position  have 
taken  pains  to  unearth  and  advertise  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  most  likely  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  was,  although  a  Protestant,  married 
by  a  Catholic  priest  in  California  about  thirty  years  ago. 
This  came  about  through  the  peculiar  circumstance  that 
this  priest  was  the  only  person  then  in  Monterey,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  ceremony  took  place,  who  was  legally 
qualified  to  perform  the  service,  and  he  acted  under  special 
dispensation  only  in  his  capacity  as  a  civil  magistrate, 
which  position  he  then  held.  Even  this  is  assumed  by  the 
fanatical  to  give  Mr.  Hoover  a  taint  of  “  Popery,”  and 
the  wolves  are  at  his  heels.  It  seems  incredible  that  any- 
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one  would  take  such  a  matter  seriously,  and  it  is  only 
extremists  who  will  do  so,  but  it  is  a  straw  indicating  the 
direction  of  the  breeze  which  will  unquestionably  become 
a  tornado  if  this  question  is  brought  into  the  coming 
political  fight. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  meets  in  June, 
and  only  a  majority  vote  is  needed  to  determine  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  candidate.  It  would  now  appear  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  has  the  best  chance  of  securing  the 
nomination,  and  the  feeling  is  universal  throughout  the 
country  that  the  Republican  candidate,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  be  elected.  In  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  a  nomination,  hence, 
with  the  opposition  aroused  by  the  religious  affiliations 
and  anti-Prohibition  views  of  Governor  Smith,  it  is  only 
a  complete  lack  of  other  candidates  with  appreciable 
strength  which  will  enable  Governor  Smith  to  secure  the 
necessary  endorsement.  If  it  becomes  evident  that  he 
cannot  secure  two-thirds  of  the  vote  the  Convention  will 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  a  compromise  nominee, 
who  may  be  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  who  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  possibilities.  Such  a  candidate  would  come  out 
of  the  race  in  little  better  position  than  that  achieved  by 
John  W.  Davis  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Davis,  formerly 
American  Ambassador  in  London,  was  an  excellent  choice, 
and  entirely  acceptable  from  every  point  of  view  for  the 
high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  but  he  was 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  a  lost  cause. 

It' would  be  unsafe  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any 
particular  man  as  a  foregone  conclusion  in  either  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  gathering,  for  many  things  can 
happen  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  the  situation  often 
changes  overnight.  The  greatest  significance  can  be 
attached  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks  to  his  personal 
record  from  a  political  point  of  view.  He  has  lost  some 
of  the  support  which  was  given  him  four  years  ago  when 
he  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  but  he  now 
has  beyond  question  the  support  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  in  itself  is  a  mighty  asset.  During  the  time 
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a  man  is  President  he  gradually  acquires,  through  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  leader  of  his  party  and  the  appointive  power,  a  real 
and  widely  extended  influence  over  the  political  machinery 
of  the  country.  If  he  desires  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a 
certain  candidate  to  succeed  himself  he  does  not  need  to 
exert  more  than  a  slight  pressure  or  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  decorum  to  render  his  candidate  almost  invincible, 
especially  if  that  candidate  be  personally  acceptable  to 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  critics  object  to  his  long  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  his  alleged  lack  of  real  and  definite 
domicile  in  the  United  States,  his  non-partisan  association 
with  the  Administration  of  the  late  President  Wilson,  and 
his  alleged  complaisance  at  being  married  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  These  criticisms  do  not  sound  serious,  but  it  is 
amazing  how  they  can  be  built  up  into  a  formidable 
indictment  by  a  skilful  political  opponent.  In  addition 
to  the  support  of  the  President,  Mr.  Hoover  has  the 
advantage  of  his  own  organisation  created  by  himself  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  organis¬ 
ation  extends  into  every  section  of  the  country,  and  is 
concerned  with  every  material  activity  in  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  are  engaged.  He  is  unquestionably  an  able  official, 
and  has  developed  his  Department  until  it  has  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  His  sub¬ 
ordinates  are  most  loyal  friends,  and  outside  of  Govern¬ 
ment  circles  those  who  have  worked  with  him  in  the 
numerous  relief  enterprises  of  national  and  international 
character  are  all  strong  Hoover  advocates. 

Should  Mr.  Hoover  become  President  of  the  United 
States  certain  changes  in  atmosphere  and  policies  will 
quite  naturally  become  apparent  at  the  White  House.  The 
personalities  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Herbert  Hoover  are 
in  sharp  contrast  at  many  points.  President  Coolidge  is 
slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  asks  advice  of  many,  and,  once 
having  taken  a  position,  is  difficult  to  move.  He  dislikes 
anything  that  savours  of  the  sensational,  plans  no  surprises, 
and  prefers  things  to  happen  as  part  of  a  natural  evolution 
or  orderly  sequence.  He  is  deeply  and  conventionally 
religious,  and  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  business 
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interests  of  the  nation.  He  is  not  international  in  thought 
or  feeling,  having  a  largely  national,  not  to  say  New 
England,  outlook  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
manifest  honesty  of  purpose  and  action  of  Mr.  Coolidge, 
his  conservatism  and  stability  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  country  in  the  financially  hectic  years  during  which  he 
served  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  President 
Harding,  and  this  put  him  in  the  White  House  on  his  own 
at  the  national  election  in  1924  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  to  a  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  was  born  in  Iowa,  and  if  fifty-four 
years  of  age.  A  mining  engineer  by  profession,  his  work 
carried  him  to  Russia,  China,  India,  Mexico  and  other 
countries.  He  first  appeared  in  relief  work  as  Chairman 
of  the  American  Relief  Committee  in  London,  became 
Chairman  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee,  and  was 
American  Food  Controller  during  the  time  the  United 
States  was  in  the  war.  He  also  served  on  the  War  Trade 
Council,  was  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Sugar  Equalisation  Board.  He  was  on 
the  International  Food  Council,  was  Secretary  of  the 
European  Coal  Council,  and  during  the  Armistice  directed 
the  distribution  of  food  supplies  to  the  starving  people  of 
a  score  of  countries  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  President  Harding  in  1921,  was  re¬ 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge,  and  since  he  has  been 
in  that  position  has  served  on  many  national  and  inter¬ 
national  bodies,  including  the  War  Debt  Commission. 
He  is  a  linguist  of  some  attainments,  has  made  many 
speeches  and  written  many  technical  articles.  There  are 
few  men  living  to-day  who  can  show  such  a  record  of 
useful  and  important  activities,  not  only  in  his  own  country 
but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Such  a  man,  although  he 
may  hold  the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  be  of  the 
first  importance,  must  necessarily  have  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  point  of  vieV  of  the  affairs  of  all  the  nations. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  long  interested  in  Russian  affairs,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  suffered  financially  from  the  advent 
of  the  Bolsheviks.  When  he  first  became  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  he  is  credited  with  having  convinced  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  then  Secretary  of  State,  that  unyielding 
opposition  to  a  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  was 
the  wisest  policy.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  later  on 
Mr.  Hoover  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  more 
to  be  gained  from  every  point  of  view  by  recognising  the 
Soviets,  and  that  he  then  attempted  to  influence  Mr. 
Hughes  in  that  direction.  This  he  intimated  to  his  friends 
he  found  to  be  impossible,  and  Mr.  Hughes  remained 
uncompromising  in  his  opposition  to  recognition  to  the 
end  of  his  term  of  office. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Hoover  becomes  Presi¬ 
dent  some  way  will  be  sought  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  known  that  President 
Coolidge,  while  officially  maintaining  the  position  indicated 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  has  in  the  meanw'hile  made  tentative 
moves  towards  getting  into  touch  with  Russia,  but,  with 
his  characteristic  caution  and  conservatism,  has  taken  no 
definite  steps  in  that  direction.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  his  friends  thought  a  Commission 
could  be  appointed  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  from 
Russia  to  discuss  matters  at  issue.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  it  w'ould  be  better  to  provide  for  a  limited  recognition 
before  such  a  meeting  was  suggested.  With  this  he  has 
apparently  dropped  the  whole  matter,  and  there  are  no 
signs  at  the  moment  that  any  progress  has  been  made 
towards  bringing  about  a  renewal  of  official  relations 
between  the  tw^o  countries. 

It  is  these  same  foreign  activities  of  Mr.  Hoover  which 
have  brought  about  some  doubts  in  the  minds  of  a  certain 
type  of  American  as  to  the  percentage  of  his  Americanism, 
and  his  political  opponents  are  making  the  most  of  this. 
After  the  recent  great  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Mr.  Hoover  was  in  favour  of  a  Government  grant  for  the 
relief  of  the  States  which  had  suffered,  and  this  brought 
him  a  momentary  popularity  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
but  as  this  suggestion  was  defeated  through  the  opposition 
of  President  Coolidge  the  effect  was  not  lasting,  and  if  he 
is  nominated  it  will  be  because  of  Administration  support 
of  his  candidacy  and  his  own  extremely  interesting,  note- 
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worthy  and  admirable  record  of  accomplishment  in  large 
national  and  international  enterprises  devised  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

American  voters  are  affected  by  psychological  waves  of 
thought  or  emotion  which  sweep  across  the  country  from 
time  to  time.  Party  lines  are  loosely  drawn ;  the  so-called 
floating  or  indeterminate  vote  decides  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  Should  these  waves  of  influence  for  or  against 
a  particular  party  or  individual  occur  much  in  advance  of 
an  election  their  force  is  spent  before  the  voters  go  to  the 
polls,  and  their  effect  becomes  negligible.  The  candidate 
is  indeed  fortunate  who  can  ride  into  office  on  the  crest 
of  one  of  these  tidal  movements  which  may  happen  along 
at  the  right  moment.  For  this  reason  all  predictions  as  to 
the  probable  selection  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
made  some  months  or  even  weeks  before  a  nominating 
convention  is  held,  have  less  value  than  seems  reasonable. 

As  matters  now  stand,  however,  it  appears  likely  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  the  Republican  nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  and  that  Governor  Smith  will  head  the 
Democratic  ticket.  It  is  even  more  probable  that  the 
Republican  nominee,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Hoover  or  some¬ 
one  else,  will  be  elected.  In  the  intervening  days,  how¬ 
ever,  while  the  struggle  is  on  between  the  aspirants  for 
these  honours,  a  campaign  will  rage,  the  bitterness  of 
which  will  have  been  unequalled  for  many  years.  It  will 
be  marked  by  a  deplorable  outburst  of  religious  fanaticism 
intensified,  if  that  is  possible,  by  the  war  between  the 
“  wets  ”  and  the  “  drys.” 


THE  SAHARA  DESERT 

By  The  Right  Hon.  Noel  Buxton,  M.P. 

It  is  always  thrilling  to  get  among  non-Europeans,  and 
we  Britishers  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  experience 
with  a  long  journey.  In  Algeria,  however,  you  have  a 
coloured  population  which  is  close  to  Europe.  That 
population  has  the  extra  merit  of  belonging  to  a  fraternity 
which  is  so  vast  as  to  constitute  a  world  problem,  namely, 
the  followers  of  Mahomed.  Just  as  the  Japanese  visits 
any  Christian  country  to  see  what  Christianity  produces, 
so  you  may  visit  North  Africa  to  sample  Islam. 

Here  you  have  a  country  which,  while  non-European  like 
Palestine  or  Turkey,  is  also  a  European  colony.  In  this 
combination  it  is  unique.  British  possessions  are  one  thing 
or  the  other.  The  nearest  parallel  is  South  Africa,  but  its 
segregated  populations  of  black  and  white  have  no  counter¬ 
part  in  the  blended  masses  of  French  and  native,  fre¬ 
quenting  even  the  same  cafes  in  a  manner  which  in  British 
colonies  would  be  unthinkable. 

It  is  the  French  custom  in  Algeria  to  describe  as 
“  natives  ”  the  variegated  mass  of  Arabs,  Berbers,  negroes, 
and,  as  some  think,  Phoenicians,  which  forms  a  community 
distinguished  for  the  equally  mixed  European  section, 
French,  Spanish  and  Maltese.  These  are  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  five  millions.  Near  the  coast 
you  have  semi-Europeanised  Arabs,  and  some  Arabs  who 
have  served  in  the  army  in  France  and  have  married 
French  women,  though  intermarriage  between  Christian 
and  Mahomedan  is  very  rare. 

Inland  you  have  Arab  towns ;  but  the  picturesque  feature 
of  Algerian  travel  is  that  the  Arab  in  general  remains  a 
nomad,  a  Bedouin  living  in  his  tent.  I  had  not  previously 
seen  tent-dwellers  nearer  than  the  frontier  districts  of 
Persia  and  Turkey.  Even  there,  in  the  vast  pastoral  downs 
of  Kurdistan,  the  Kurds  leave  their  tents  in  winter  and 
invade  the  underground  houses  made  by  the  Armenians. 
But  within  one  day’s  drive  from  Algiers,  only  three  days 
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from  London,  you  find  the  Arabs  preferring  their  tent  of 
black  camel’s  haircloth.  Seen  far  off  on  the  naked  plain 
you  might  mistake  the  tents  for  gigantic  tortoises. 

Only  four  days  from  London  we  were  entertained  by  a 
Sheik  who,  though  he  frequented  Paris  every  year,  pre¬ 
fers  his  tent  when  at  home.  Motoring  out  from  Lagouat 
we  were  met  by  twenty  of  his  retainers  on  well-bred  Arab 
horses  and  carrying  arms.  They  advanced  in  groups  of 
four,  racing  up  to  us  with  their  white  robes  flowing,  and 
discharging  their  rifles  as  they  galloped.  Then  they 
retired,  and  this  time  charged  all  together,  pulling  up 
suddenly  close  to  us  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The  Chief  then  led  us  to  his  tent,  as  big  as  a  large 
marquee,  supported  on  numberless  pole^,  the  floor 
entirely  covered  with  lovely  carpets  and  the  sides  open  to 
the  warm  wind.  We  realised  the  surroundings  in  which 
lived  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  In  this  ideal  dining 
room  we  squatted  round  a  large  tray  and  ate  as  many 
courses  as  the  cramped  position  of  our  bodies  would  allow. 
When  at  last  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  room  for  another 
mouthful  a  whole  sheep,  roasted,  with  the  head  standing 
up  like  that  of  a  boiled  rabbit,  was  brought  in,  and  we 
were  exhorted  to  seize  the  meat  with  our  fingers.  It  would 
have  been  bad  manners  to  refuse,  or  even  to  use  a  knife 
and  fork.  We  did  our  best  and  suffered  in  silence. 

It  is  the  custom  to  extol  the  noble  traditions  of 
Mahomedan  hospitality.  I  did  not  think  them  perfect. 
I  was  too  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  within  fifty  yards  of 
us,  cooped  up  in  a  small  building  which  must  have  been 
stifling,  were  all  the  time  hidden  the  Chief’s  wives,  like 
prisoners  serving  a  life  sentence. 

The  women  of  humbler  class  must,  of  course,  leave  the 
house  or  tent  for  work,  but  the  veil  is  strictly  maintained, 
at  the  most  one  eye  being  visible  to  the  passer-by.  Seclu¬ 
sion  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  general  appearance 
of  Moslem  countries.  Half  the  charm  of  foreign  travel 
lies  in  the  picturesque  effect  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages 
moving  about,  especially  when,  as  in  Eastern  Europe, 
peasant  dresses  add  bright  colour.  In  North  Africa  not 
only  is  the  visible  population  confined  to  men  and  boys, 
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but  colour  is  also  absent,  because  the  usual  garb  is  a  dirty 
white  robe,  often  in  rags.  One  returns  with  pleasure  even 
to  the  dull  dress  of  Europe. 

What  matters  much  more  is  the  hopeless  narrowness  of 
the  harem  life,  the  waste  of  human  potentialities  and  the 
cruelty  inseparable  from  total  subordination.  The  killing 
of  a  wife,  the  French  say,  does  not  shock  Arab  opinion, 
but  one  must  remember  that  it  is  not  long  since  the 
sovereign  (the  Dey  of  Algiers)  frequently  buried  a  mur¬ 
dered  spouse  in  the  palace  precincts.  The  French  claim  to 
bring  to  light  most  of  these  crimes,  but  to  punish  wife¬ 
beating  would  offend  too  much  against  the  Koranic  idea. 
It  was,  however,  thought  legitimate  to  take  notice  of  a 
recent  case  where  a  Mahomedan  cut  off  his  wife’s  nose! 
An  Arab  who  prides  himself  on  his  rank  and  station  will 
boast  that  his  daughter  is  so  well  brought  up  that  she  does 
not  even  know  her  way  along  the  street  where  she  lives. 

At  a  party  which  included  several  French  officers  and 
their  wives  and  a  Europeanised  Arab  the  latter  was  asked 
if  he  did  not  think  the  women  should  get  freer  by  degrees. 
He  declared  himself  strongly  conservative.  The  ladies 
replied  facetiously  “  But  no  conservative  for  yourself,”  for 
he  was  breaking  the  religious  law  by  drinking  wine.  Such 
conservatism  does  Islam  produce  that  there  is  strong 
opposition  to  Western  hygiene,  even  though  lady  doctors 
and  the  order  of  nuns  called  White  Sisters  take  treatment 
to  the  harem  itself.  At  one  place  the  French  officials  were 
offering  to  pay  a  reward  to  any  Arab  man  who  would  con¬ 
sent  to  receive  hospital  treatment,  but  in  vain.  Elsewhere 
there  is  some  progress  in  the  use  of  modern  hospitals. 
Conservatism  goes  with  the  fatalism  of  Islam,  whose  ideal 
is  a  resigned  acceptance  of  the  will  of  God.  If  you  are  ill, 
if  your  crop  fails,  if  your  mule  is  hopelessly  lame,  it  is 
blasphemous  to  try  and  improve  on  Allah’s  plan. 

A  French  official’s  wife,  who  works  at  one  of  the 
maternity  centres  known  as  the  “  Goutte  du  Lait,”  finding 
a  child  ill  from  dirt,  was  proceeding  to  wash  it.  The 
mother  shrieked  with  piteous  entreaty — it  was  dangerous 
to  wash  a  child  under  three  years  of  age.  It  will  take  time 
for  the  modernist  school  in  Islam,  which  is  a  factor  in 
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Egypt  and  Turkey,  to  penetrate  North  Africa.  I  did, 
hovvev’^er,  meet  a  most  attractive  Arab  of  solid  intelligence 
as  well  as  learning,  who  could  ignore  what  he  called  the 
poetic  parts  of  the  Koran  and  concentrate  on  its  idealistic 
sections.  He  was  equally  satisfied  if  heathen  negroes  were 
converted  to  Islam  or  Christianity.  Can  such  a  close 
parallel  be  fairly  drawn  Is  there  anything  in  the  New 
Testament  to  compare  with  the  puerile  descriptions  of 
heavenly  rewards  in  the  Koran  ? 

The  modern  Moslem  writes  these  off  as  poetry  adapted 
to  the  ignorant  desires  of  the  people.  Surely  just  there 
lies  the  difference.  To  tone  down  His  teaching,  whether 
on  conduct  or  reward,  is  exactly  what  Christ  would  not 
do.  Even  the  greatest  apologist  for  Islam,  my  old  Harrow 
master,  Bosworth-Smith,  expressed  the  view  that  “  the 
religion  of  Christ  contains  whole  fields  of  morality  which 
are  outside  the  religion  of  Mahomed — humility,  purity  of 
heart,  forgiveness,  sacrifice  of  self,  toleration,” 

The  Desert, 

The  desert  stretches  inimitably  ahead,  flat  and  smooth 
like  the  sea;  so  the  earth  disappears  below  the  horizon 
about  three  miles  away,  if  your  eye  is  six  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  ordinary  country  any  land  which  hides  the 
distance  at  three  miles  would  be  hilly  land,  and  therefore 
when  you  are  on  flat  desert  you  feel  as  if  the  land  must 
be  rising  all  round  the  horizon ;  you  seem  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  a  shallow  saucer. 

Here  you  get  up  speed  and  rushing  through  such  soli¬ 
tudes  provides  one  with  a  new  exhilaration.  You  are  in 
a  world  without  obstacles;  you  could  run  straight  on  for 
2,000  miles  and  the  mind  feels  a  new  liberation.  Anxieties 
fade  away  and  in  spite  of  being  thrown  at  rocky  places 
against  the  roof  of  the  car  (your  helmet  saves  your  skull) 
sleep  overtakes  you,  and  after  half  an  hour  you  wake  up 
to  find  the  same  humming  of  the  engine  and  the  same  vast 
solitude. 

If  people  go  to  the  desert  for  its  loneliness,  to  meditate 
like  the  anchorites  who  used  to  frequent  it,  they  should  get 
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tents  and  camels  or  horses  and  avoid  hurry,  but  peaceful 
travel  has  been  destroyed  by  the  invention  of  the  desert  car. 
This  car  has  four  driving  wheels,  each  of  them  double,  and 
it  is  so  contrived  that  all  four  wheels  may  be  on  widely 
different  levels,  gripping  the  ground  over  a  sufficient  sur¬ 
face  to  drive  the  car  up  any  slope  whether  flat  or  rocky.  By 
this  invention  the  desert  oases,  hitherto  six  or  eight  days’ 
camel  journey  apart,  can  be  exploited  for  tourism,  and  the 
French  genius  for  hotelkeeping  is  pushing  out  so  fast  that 
it  expects  in  two  years  to  bring  into  its  regular  tours  the 
fabulous  town  of  Timbuctoo,  on  the  Niger  river.  These 
cars  are  the  only  means  of  covering  more  quickly  than 
camel  speed  (four  miles  per  hour)  the  kind  of  desert 
which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  typical,  but  which  is  only 
one  of  many  kinds,  viz.,  the  sand  dunes. 

If  you  imagine  our  own  seaside  dunes  without  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  and  rising  to  every  variety  of  height  up  to 
500  feet,  you  know  the  look  of  the  kind  of  desert  which  to 
my  mind  has  real  beauty.  It  is  all  in  perfectly  graceful 
and  delicate  curves  with  now  and  then  a  sharp  edge  along 
the  ridges  where  the  wind  has  made  an  eddy  and  caused 
a  sudden  cliff  on  the  leeward  side.  The  surface  is  smooth, 
with  little  ridges  like  those  left  by  the  sea  on  a  falling 
tide,  and  at  evening  the  shining  surface,  contrasting  with 
deep  shadows,  gives  an  effect  extraordinarily  like  snow 
mountains  when  lit  by  a  golden  sunset.  A  very  pretty 
thing  on  the  dunes  is  the  track  of  animals,  more  exact  than 
on  any  snow.  You  can  see  each  claw  of  a  beetle  and  tell 
exactly  what  he  did. 

Some  of  the  desert  it  must  be  admitted  is  positively 
hideous,  and  for  some  strange  reason  the  expression 
“  howling  wilderness  ”  seems  appropriate. 

But  there  is  desert  of  many  kinds,  undulating,  moun¬ 
tainous,  evenly  strewn  with  sharp  stones,  ugly  with  shape¬ 
less  rocks,  totally  bare  or  spotted  with  a  dozen  plants  to 
the  acre,  usually  resembling  dead  tufts  of  heather,  but 
apparently  sufficient  to  support  a  camel,  and  indeed 
capable  in  some  parts  of  supporting  sheep. 

Mile  after  mile  the  motor  follows  the  track  that  other 
motors  have  made,  with  occasional  posts  or  stone  erections 
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designed  to  guide  the  traveller  in  his  general  direction,  and 
to  save  him  from  being  totally  lost  in  a  sandstorm. 

There  is  no  road  because  the  dunes  keep  moving  with 
the  wind,  and  you  have  to  surmount  ridges  the  sides  of 
which  are  sometimes  as  steep  as  forty-five  degrees.  The 
driver  accelerates  for  all  he  is  worth,  you  get  up  perhaps 
twenty  miles  per  hour  over  the  heavy  sand,  you  charge  up 
the  slope,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  lies  beyond;  if  you 
reach  the  top  you  may  suddenly  find  yourself  at  the  edge  of 
a  long  precipice.  You  brake  hard  and  stop  dead.  You 
gasp  at  the  prospect  of  a  somersault  down  the  cliff.  But 
in  a  trice  you  are  saved.  You  feel  the  sand  sinking  under 
the  car.  You  slide  down  slowly  at  about  thirty.  Often, 
how'ever,  we  charged  repeatedly  without  success,  backed 
down  and  tried  another  route. 

Motoring  over  the  dunes  provides  such  novelty  as  almost 
to  constitute  a  sport,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  just 
as  the  English  invented  “  winter  sport  ”  in  the  snow  they 
will  develop  a  game  out  of  the  dunes,  for  which  the  next 
generation  will  be  swarming  to  Africa  instead  of  to 
Switzerland. 

The  right  way  to  see  the  desert  is  quite  different.  Find 
an  Arab  who  has  camping  equipment  and  knows  some 
owners  of  camels,  make  up  your  party  and  leave  modern 
life  behind.  This  is  what  we  did.  At  the  appointed  time 
we  foregathered  at  the  rendezvous,  with  coats  and  knap¬ 
sacks.  You  must  not  expect  Orientals  to  keep  engage¬ 
ments,  but  within  an  hour  the  camels  turned  up,  three  for 
baggage  and  five  for  our  party,  one  with  a  foal  running 
beside  her.  Why  not  start?  Quite  impossible.  Why?  We 
must  wait  for  the  musician.  When  at  last  this  unexpected 
equipment  arrived,  he  proved  to  be  an  aged  Moor  with 
a  long  bamboo  flute,  who  shared  a  camel  with  the  Arab 
leader.  It  transpired  that  the  leader  was  fond  of  singing 
and  music  certainly  came  in  useful. 

I  was  relieved  to  find  that  we  had  something  better  to  sit 
on  than  the  saddle  of  the  Tuareg  tribe,  which  had  been  our 
fate  hitherto.  As  this  saddle  is  in  front  of  the  hump,  and 
slopes  forward,  you  are  only  supported  by  planting  your 
feet  on  the  camel’s  neck.  You  have  no  stirrups  to  support 
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you  sideways.  This  is  awkward  when  the  camel  rises. 
He  elevates  his  body  to  the  height  of  his  legs  by  three 
rocking-horse  motions.  In  the  first  he  sits  up  like  a  dog 
sitting  on  his  tail.  As  you  cling  on  forward  he  suddenly 
jumps  up  behind  till  he  seems  standing  on  his  head;  you 
fall  on  to  it  just  as  the  front  of  him  rises  again,  and  you 
get  level  at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

Once  settled  into  his  stride,  the  camel’s  paces  are  de¬ 
lightful,  and  if  I  could  hire  one  to  ride  in  Rotten  Row  I 
would  certainly  do  so.  Imagine  yourself  after  hours  of 
easy  motion  arriving  at  your  camping  ground  among  the 
sandy  dunes.  Off  the  two  baggage  animals  your  men  pro¬ 
duce  three  sleeping  tents,  a  larger  tent  for  meals,  and  a 
cook’s  tent  equipped  with  material  for  producing  a  hot 
four-course  dinner.  The  cook  did  all  this  with  no  better 
stove  than  a  cunning  arrangement  of  iron  bars  surrounding 
a  thin  layer  of  charcoal,  with  other  bars  to  support  the 
saucepans  over  it. 

Before  tea  you  explore  the  dunes;  and  then  the  incredible 
colours  of  sunset  in  the  desert  occupy  you  till  the  full 
darkness.  Returning  then  from  the  dune-tops  I  found  the 
leader  and  the  flute  player  enjoying  music  by  themselves, 
the  former  singing  an  improvised  sentence  (a  maxim  from 
the  Koran  if  he  was  to  be  believed),  and  the  musician 
responding  with  a  phrase  of  notes.  I  enjoyed  myself  lying 
flat  on  the  sand  beside  them  and  watching  the  stars  come 
out.  We  put  off  dinner  to  see  the  moon  rise,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  bonfire  was  lit.  As  we  sat  round  it  the  eight 
Arabs  sang  to  us,  and  we  Europeans  did  our  best  in  return, 
two  of  our  party  being  Irish.  I  myself  contributed  “  The 
Bells  of  Shandon.”  Then  the  camels  were  brought  back 
from  grazing  (on  what  seemed  to  be  dead  scrub)  and  made 
to  lie  in  a  group.  A  cool  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  when 
we  turned  in  for  the  night  I  saw  in  the  moonlight  (brighter 
than  a  London  day  in  November)  that  the  mare  had  moved 
her  foal  over  to  the  leeward  side  of  her  to  keep  warm. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  THE  MOVIES 
By  Bertram  Clayton 

The  Cinematograph  Films  Bill,  which  has  now  become 
law,  is  probably  the  first  legislative  step  ever  taken  in  this 
country  to  protect  a  form  of  dramatic  entertainment.  Its 
genesis  may  be  traced,  first,  to  a  growing  alarm  on  the 
part  of  our  Dominion  authorities  at  the  rapid  Americanisa¬ 
tion  of  the  screen  in  British  Colonial  possessions;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  Two  years 
ago  the  cinema  exhibitors  were  asked  to  prepare  a  volun¬ 
tary  scheme  whereby  they  were  to  pledge  themselves  to 
show  a  quota  of  native  films  in  their  theatres.  No  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached  (the  exhibitors  protesting  that  their 
experience  of  British  pictures  in  the  past  had  been  any¬ 
thing  but  profitable,  and  that  the  public  showed  a  marked 
preference  for  the  American  variety),  the  Government 
introduced  a  compulsory  quota  Bill  which,  with  sundry 
modifications  of  its  original  clauses,  came  into  operation 
on  January  ist  of  this  year. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  this  measure  the  Imperial  and 
commercial  aspects  of  the  film  trade  have  been  kept  far 
more  steadily  in  view  than  either  its  artistic  or  educational 
influence.  Perhaps  this  was  only  natural.  The  keen 
interest  evinced  by  our  industrial  magnates  in  the  welfare 
of  this  branch  of  entertainment  would  appear  to  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  general  nature  of  cinema  commodities. 
After  the  oceans  of  talk  about  the  “  art  ”  of  this  particular 
type  of  amusement,  and  the  ecstatic  claims  put  forward  by 
its  sponsors  that  it  was  destined  to  supersede  the  written 
word,  and  leave  the  poor  old  stage  panting  after  it  in  vain, 
it  is  the  engineers  and  hardware  merchants  who  desire  to 
take  it  under  their  wing,  to  regulate  its  output  and  give  it 
its  appropriate  trade  mark.  Thus  we  have  it  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  implication  that  the  moving  picture  is  more 
closely  allied  to  merchandise  than  to  art,  and  that  its  “  sell- 
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ing  points,”  more  than  any  questions  of  beauty,  goodness, 
or  truth,  are  what  really  govern  the  operations  of  those  who 
produce  it.  This  is  what  many  people  have  been  saying 
ever  since  the  first  cowboy  raced  round  a  rather  unsteady 
ranch,  and  the  first  posse  of  gendarmes  chased  a  lunatic  in 
his  nightgown. 

When  this  “  infant  phenomenon  ”  among  popular  amuse¬ 
ments  came  on  the  scene  its  magic  took  the  world  by  storm. 
Nobody  pretended  that  these  dumb  show  figures  of  the 
screen  had  any  significance,  or  that  the  “silent  drama” 
was  in  any  sense  a  protege  of  Thespis  or  Melpomene.  It 
was  enough  that  the  figures  moved ;  to  what  purpose  was  a 
matter  of  little  moment.  The  wonderful  capacity  of  the 
cinematograph,  too,  for  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  actual 
human  panorama,  and  revealing  “  close-ups  ”  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nature  and  science  held  us  all  in  thrall.  Here 
was  a  medium  which  could  do  superlatively  well  what  no 
other  medium  could  do  at  all.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the 
screen  lost  some  of  its  early  novelty.  Magic  gave  way  to 
mechanism.  We  began  to  see  the  wires  and  the  works. 
Then  it  was  that  the  film  promoters,  with  true  commercial 
instinct,  enveloped  their  puppets  in  a  romantic  haze. 
Roughly  improvised  stories  took  precedence  of  everything 
else,  and  the  cinema  set  up  in  business  for  itself  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  “  bloods,”  novelettes,  and  comic  charades  in  pic¬ 
torial  form.  By  Photography  out  of  “  Spicy  Bits  ”  this 
precocious  child  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  sordid 
and  sickly  vulgarity,  and  would  surely  have  died  the  death 
had  not  its  guardians  bethought  them  of  contracting  an 
alliance  for  their  charge  with  the  classics  of  study  and 
stage.  This  was  a  master-stroke,  for  it  brought  into  the 
picture  theatre  an  innumerable  company  who  had  not  been 
attracted  before  and  who  had  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 
how  their  favourite  works  would  look  in  the  modern  trans¬ 
formation.  “Famous  authors”  of  all  countries  were 
invited  to  the  nuptial  ceremony,  at  which  “  Realism  ”  acted 
as  best-man  and  “  Psychology  ”  as  principal  bridesmaid. 
Since  then  this  pair  have  taken  up  their  permanent  abode 
with  the  “  infant,”  which  has  now  assumed  all  the  airs, 
if  not  the  graces,  of  serious  dramatic  art.  Needless  to  say 
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that  most  of  the  pretentious  slogans  adopted  by  those 
whom  the  late  Maurice  Hewlett  called  the  “  cinema  under¬ 
takers”  to  cry  up  their  wares  and  impress  the  multitude 
have  been  dictated  from  America,  which  exports  about 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  film  supply. 

Warned  of  the  top-heavy  predominance  of  American 
films  on  the  screens  of  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  the 
Government  set  out  to  “  do  something  ”  for  the  British 
variety — very  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  former  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  set  out  to  “  do  something  ”  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  legislation  which  has  resulted 
from  that  effort  is  perhaps  less  significant  than  the  claims 
and  comparisons  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  course  of 
debate.  A  Ministerial  measure  designed  to  check  the 
inflow  of  foreign  {i.e.,  mainly  American)  pictures  and  to 
put  the  British  industry  “on  the  map”  might  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  occasion  for  a  discussion  on  the  general 
quality  and  tendency  of  cinema  films.  Some  attention 
might  also  have  been  given  to  the  vagaries  of  the  trade’s 
own  censorship — thinly  disguised  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor.  But  apart  from  a  perfunctory  lip- 
service  to  the  desirability  of  seeing  our  own  “national 
ideals  ”  (whatever  they  may  be)  on  the  screen,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  approached  the  subject  from  the  exclusively  com¬ 
mercial  angle,  merely  balancing  footage  against  footage 
and  offering  the  vaguest  possible  safeguards  against  the 
new  British  films  being  as  bad  as  the  old  American  ones. 
Here,  then,  one  would  have  thought,  was  an  opening  for 
an  enlightened  Opposition.  But  the  Labour  members  who 
constituted  themselves  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the  cinema 
managers  simply  indulged  in  obstructionist  tactics  in  the 
interests  of  things  as  they  are,  being  driven  thereby  to  the 
most  absurd  defences  of  the  stupidest  kind  of  American 
movie.  The  Government  undoubtedly  envisaged  the 
question  too  narrowly  from  the  manufacturers’  point  of 
view;  but  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  advocates  of 
“  free  trade  in  films  ”  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  artificial 
and  insincere  as  anything  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Parlia-' 
mentary  debate.  The  Government  was  badgered  into  this 
Bill  and  would  gladly  have  dropped  it  at  any  stage.  The 
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Labour  Party  sought  to  curry  favour  with  the  exhibitors 
by  defending  their  claim  to  book  films  where  they  liked. 
Conducted  in  these  circumstances  the  resultant  discussion 
was  hardly  calculated  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
importance  of  the  cinema  as  a  repository  of  “national 
ideals.”  When  we  have  supporters  of  the  Bill,  like  Lord 
Newton,  declaring  that  “  all  films  are  rubbish,  but  they 
might  as  well  be  British  rubbish,”  and  opponents,  like 
Colonel  Wedgwood,  adopting  the  attitude  that  even  the 
American  rubbish  is  a  good  enough  stick  with  which  to 
beat  the  Government,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  assume  that 
in  legislative  quarters,  at  any  rate,  the  products  of  the 
cinema  are  held  in  general  contempt. 

For  some  extraordinary  reason,  however,  our  industrial 
prestige  is  now  said  to  be  bound  up  with  the  films  we  cir¬ 
culate  and  export.  “  Trade  follows  the  film  ”  is  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  quotamongers,  not  only  in  England  but  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  where  attempts  are 
also  being  made  to  cope  with  the  relentless  “  drive  ”  of 
the  Hollywood  studios.  Yet  how  the  exploitation  of 
“  national  ideals  ”  in  the  cinema  (mostly  expressed,  by  the 
way,  in  the  form  of  “  love  ”  and  “  crime  ”  .stories  eked  out 
with  acrobatic  “  stunts  ”)  can  possibly  affect  the  sale  of 
other  commodities,  except,  perhaps,  chocolates  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  As  for  the  purely  adver¬ 
tising  film,  that  has  proved  a  dead  failure  everywhere  and 
is  now  seldom  seen.  The  greater  part  of  the  energies  and 
ingenuities  of  the  producers  are  concentrated  now  as 
always,  and  now  more  than  ever,  on  creating  what  is  called 
“  entertainment  value.”  The  industrial  magnate  may 
imagine  that  films  made  in  his  own  country  will  help  to 
put  orders  on  his  books.  But  the  studio  magnate  pays 
little  attention  to  hbn.  The  “  infant  phenomenon  ”  has 
other  fish  to  fry.  That  rampant  pair,  “  Realism  ”  and 
“  Psychology,”  stand  jealous  guard  over  any  attempt  to 
break  away  into  the  gritty  fields  of  “  industry,”  “  science,” 
or  “  education.”  These  are  side-lines  only  which  may  be 
pursued  now  and  then  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  are  not  to  be 
be  confused  with  the  main  business.  This  is  to  provide 
highly  coloured  presentations  of  amorous  intrigue  and 
violent  criminality,  interspersed  with  scenes  of  spectacular 
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daring  or  volcanic  upheaval.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  camera  succeeds  better  with  landslides  and  eruptions 
than  with  the  play  of  situation  on  character.  At  its  superb 
best  when  showing  us  the  workings  of  nature,  the  camera 
has  tripped  up  badly  over  human  nature.  To  the  discern¬ 
ing  eye,  in  fact,  it  is  an  invention  which  appears  to  have 
taken  the  wrong  turning.  Photographic  rather  than 
psychologic  realism  is  the  cinema’s  rightful  job.  Its 
technical  achievements  are  a  marvellous  testimony  to  the 
brains  behind  the  machine.  We  can  sit  and  watch  in 
wonder  its  faithful  reflections  of  landscape,  sea,  and 
animal  life.  Its  rapid  transformations,  duplications,  and 
fantasies  of  scene  and  shadow  (as,  for  instance,  in  such  a 
film  as  “  Metropolis  ”)  are  only  little  less  than  mechanistic 
miracles.  Many  of  its  performers  are  pleasant  to  meet 
and  interesting  to  study  in  the  searching  light  of  this 
medium.  .  .  .  Then  the  “  story  ”  comes  in  again  and 
very  nearly  spoils  all. 

And,  unfortunately  for  the  prestige  of  the  cinema,  the 
“story”  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  That  part  of  the 
Press  which  now  treats  the  screen  as  seriously  as  the  stage 
raises  a  periodical  outcry  against  “  bad  films,”  and  even 
from  the  inner  circle  of  cinema-land,  fearful  of  declining 
patronage,  is  heard  an  occasional  demand  for  greater 
variety  of  theme.  Then  yet  another  “  better  films  ”  cam¬ 
paign  is  announced  by  the  high  priests  of  Hollywood.  But 
when  the  “  better  films  ”  arrive  they  are  discovered  to  be 
only  the  “  mixture  as  before  ” — some  new  “  stars  ”  per¬ 
haps,  another  “  famous  author  ”  or  two  (who  have  generally 
never  been  heard  of  till  their  “  works  ”  begin  to  be  mal¬ 
treated  in  the  studio),  a  few  more  tricks  and  traps,  but  the 
same  old  “  psychology  ”  that  did  duty  when  the  cinema 
hero  was  wont  to  go  down  a  sewer,  and  the  comedian  to  fall 
out  of  a  top-floor  window  into  a  mudcart.  If  America’s 
“  national  ideals  ”  are  to  be  inferred  from  America’s 
moving  pictures  one  can  only  conclude  that  that  country 
must  be  singularly  indifferent  as  to  how  it  reveals  itself  to 
the  world. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  “  drama  ”  of  the  screen, 
like  the  drama  of  the  Restoration,  according  to  Charles 
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Lamb,  is  remote  from  both  reality  and  morality,  and  repre¬ 
sents  merely  a  “  speculative  state  of  things  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  world  as  it  is.”  The  ordinary  writ  of 
character  and  conduct  simply  does  not  run  in  this  queer 
country  of  the  cinema,  where  tragic  spectacle  jostles  with 
simpering  sentiment,  vamps  and  crooks  are  tamed  to 
astonishing  goodness  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  mon¬ 
strosities  of  virtue  and  villainy  operate  in  the  vast  inane. 
The  fierce  “  he  ”  man  and  fluffy  heroine  are  flashed  on 
against  a  background  of  fire  and  flood,  and  must  oftener 
be  applauded  for  feats  of  physical  endurance  than  for  any¬ 
thing  that  can  justly  be  called  acting.  Yet  nobody  can 
deny  the  truly  catholic  taste  of  the  film  producers  in  their 
choice  of  subject.  Except  for  the  standardised  “Western” 
variety,  which  are  as  like  one  another  as  sardines  in  a  tin, 
all  that  is  asked  is  that  the  matter  filmed  should,  if 
possible,  have  been  a  public  success  in  some  other  branch 
of  art  or  entertainment.  The  names  of  George  Eliot  and 
Georges  Carpentier  are  shouted  with  equal  emphasis  and 
impartiality  from  the  same  megaphone;  and,  provided  the 
subject  has  made  some  previous  appeal,  the  camera-man 
will  film  you  anything  nowadays,  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  the  latest  play  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Novelists, 
dramatists,  poets,  hymn-writers,  boxers,  flyers,  cricketers, 
athletes  of  all  descriptions,  and  ex-convicts — they  are  all 
one  to  him.  A  pioneer  in  everything  pertaining  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  cinema  is  content  to  be  the  veriest  parasite  for 
its  thematic  material.  Mr.  Noel  Coward  is  “up”  as  a 
playwright,  therefore  the  plays  of  Mr.  Coward  must  be 
filmed.  This  is  “modernity.”  But  it  really  does  not 
matter  what  dim  memories  are  evoked,  nor  how  thin  the 
thread  of  sentiment  appealed  to.  A  picture  now  due  for 
release  is  boomed  as  being  “  based  on  ”  the  once  favourite 
melody,  “  Love  me  and  the  World  is  Mine.”  This  title 
might  serve  for  ninety-nine  films  out  of  a  hundred.  The 
point  is  that  nobody  thought  of  it  before.  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  has  recently  been  filmed  in  America,  and  Tommy 
Atkins  in  England.  Thus  these  intrepid  adventurers  of 
the  studio  keep  the  flag  of  progress  flying !  One 
of  the  most  candid  of  the  British  manufacturers  said 
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the  other  day  that  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
cinema  was  an  art,  an  industry,  or  a  dissipation. 
Whichever  it  is,  one  may  safely  echo  the  prediction 
of  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  that  “  when  it  ceases  to  pay  it  will  be 
dead.” 

“  Why  all  this  fuss  about  films  for  children  ?  ”  asked 
a  bored  reviewer  on  one  occasion.  “  Surely  they  are  all 
children’s  films !  ”  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  Board  of 
Film  Censors  does  not  take  this  view.  Children  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  excluded  from  films  which  are  given  an  “  A,” 
or  adult,  certificate — though,  as  they  are  allowed 
to  see  them  if  accompanied  by  the  adult,  the  safeguard 
seems  more  illusory  than  real.  This  is  a  regulation  of  the 
London  County  Council.  But  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and 
his  staff  have  a  remarkable  list  of  provisos  of  their  own 
which  repay  a  brief  study,  rounding  off  as  they  do  the 
solemn  absurdities  of  the  showman  and  his  show.  From 
the  Board’s  report  for  1926  it  is  recorded  that  only  four 
films  were  entirely  rejected  out  of  a  total  of  1,718  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  that  334  were  limited  to  “  Public  ”  as  distinct 
from  “  Universal  ”  exhibition.  The  closest  examination 
of  the  films  shown  during  the  past  five  years  or  so  would 
fail  to  disclose  exactly  on  what  principle  one  film  is  marked 
“  A  ”  and  another  “  U.”  Common  sense  might  be  inclined 
to  mark  most  of  them  “  F,”  as  indicating  for  the  “  Feeble¬ 
minded.”  In  the  light  of  the  films  actually  put  out  it  is 
more  interesting  to  consider  the  Censor’s  reasons  for  rejec¬ 
tion.  Altogether  there  are  seventy-three  of  them, 
grouped  under  seven  headings  :  Religious,  Political,  Mili¬ 
tary,  Social,  Questions  of  Sex,  Crime,  and  Cruelty.  The 
four  rejected  films  were  banned  because  of  such  diverse 
offences  as  the  “  drugging  and  ruining  of  young  girls,” 
“  scenes  in  a  lunatic  asylum,”  and  “  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
ganda.”  The  last-named  would  probably  be  easy  to  spot 
and  dismiss,  but  one  wonders  which  particular  species 
of  lunatic  asylum  came  under  the  ban,  seeing  that  so  many 
have  been  granted  the  blessing  of  the  “  U  ”  certificate. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  ponders  over  this  amazing  list  of 
expurgations  the  more  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  O’Connor’s  Board  must  have  been  supplied  with  a 
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dictionary  of  definitions  not  available  to  the  ordinary 
student.  Otherwise  the  reasons  given  by  the  examiners, 
in  many  instances,  for  taking  exception  to  films  would 
seem  to  be  the  very  reasons  why  they  are  passed.  For 
there  is  hardly  one  of  the  seventy-three  which  has  not  been 
ignored  in  film  after  film.  Will  it  be  believed,  for  instance, 
by  anybody  acquainted  with  the  drama  of  the  picture 
palace,  that  “  female  vamps  ”  are  on  Mr.  O’Connor’s  Index 
Expurgatorius  Who  would  have  thought,  too,  that 
“passionate  and  unrestrained  embraces”  were  taboo? 
What  film  “  fan,”  accustomed  to  seeing  the  innumerable 
devices  of  crooks  and  “  confidence  ”  men  on  the  screen, 
w'ould  be  convinced  that  “  methods  of  crime  open  to 
imitation  ”  were  always  carefully  eliminated  before  the 
picture  was  passed?  We  rub  our  eyes  in  wonderment  on 
noting  that  “  orgy  scenes  ”  are  not  allowed,  and  that 
“  marital  infidelity”  is  kept  out  of  the  cinema  entertain¬ 
ment.  Mr.  O’Connor,  that  careful  casuist,  once  explained 
that  he  was  keen  to  distinguish  between  “  love,  even  guilty 
love,”  and  “  lust  ”  when  submitted  to  him  in  film  form.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  he  distinguishes  between 
the  scenes  of  “  brutal  fights  ”  which  he  rejects  and  those 
which  he  accepts.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  films 
which  come  from  America  present  us  with  at  least  one 
“  brutal  fight  ”  which,  though  it  may  have  no  damaging 
effect  on  the  actual  combatants,  is  specifically  intended 
to  convey  that  effect.  “  Lecherous  old  men  ”  are  down  on 
the  black  list,  but  somehow  have  a  most  uncanny  knack 
of  creeping  on  to  the  screen.  “  Travesty  of  religious  ser¬ 
vices  ”  may  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Board,  but 
several  films  of  recent  date  could  be  named  in  which  such 
travesty  has  been  permitted — the  humbug  of  the  ultimate 
“  conversion  ”  of  the  principals,  in  one  case,  merely  turn¬ 
ing  a  semi-humorous  incident  into  a  nauseous  slab  of 
hypocrisy. 

One  could  go  through  the  entire  list,  and  in  regard  to 
at  least  three-quarters  of  it  could  point  out  where,  over 
and  over  again,  the  Censors’  precepts  are  at  variance  with 
their  practice.  Every  kind  of  censorship,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  and  inconsistency. 
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The  mistake  of  the  film  censorship  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
system  which  governs  its  decisions  (though  this  is  open  to 
grave  objections),  as  in  the  eagerness  it  displays  for  publish¬ 
ing  the  “  reasons  ”  which  govern  the  system.  This  section 
of  the  Report  must  surely  be  meant  for  the  perusal  ex¬ 
clusively  of  people  who  never  visit  the  cinema. 

The  question  of  the  censorship  of  films  will  not  be  less 
important  in  the  near  future  now  that  the  productions  of 
the  home  manufacturers  have  received  the  encouragement 
of  the  State.  Whatever  efforts  are  to  be  put  forth  to 
embody  our  “  national  ideals  ”  in  the  light  of  the  screen 
it  must  be  said  that,  so  far,  the  British  film  “  revival  ”  has 
shown  an  astonishing  aptness  for  reproducing  the  American 
methods.  So  long  as  these  include  one  or  more  of  the 
Board’s  seventy-three  “  objections  ”  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
new  British  pictures  will  be  banned  because  they  fail  to 
express  the  national  spirit.  The  films  are  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves  in  this  respect,  and  the  censors  must  be  so  used  by 
now  to  the  politics  and  ideals  of  “  never-never-land  ”  that 
if  any  really  national  characteristics  were  to  appear  in  a 
screen  story  they  would  probably  regard  them  as 
“  propaganda,”  and  prohibit  the  subject  forthwith.  The 
cinema  public,  too,  has  become  so  familiarised  with  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  movie  ideals,  as  exemplified  in 
American  films,  that  any  others  might  be  resented  as  un¬ 
necessarily  insular.  This  was  one  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  exhibitors  who  opposed  the  quota.  They  declared 
that  whenever  they  screened  subjects  showing  English 
characters  in  an  English  setting  the  public  stayed  away. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not  it  is  significant  that  the  only 
film  which  had  any  great  success  during  the  British  Film 
Weeks  of  a  few  years  ago  was  one  which,  in  story,  style, 
and  treatment,  was  so  like  the  American  model  that  it 
was  actually  booked  in  America. 

With  the  support  of  the  quota  (which  is  to  rise  from 
3  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  exhibitors’  programmes)  British 
producers  may  feel  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  new 
departures  and  experiments.  But  the  outlook  is  not 
promising.  In  the  last  few  months  the  “  national  ideals  ” 
have  flourished  only  in  “society”  melodramas  adapted 
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from  recent  plays,  and  in  military  and  naval  spectacles 
built  round  some  incident  of  the  War.  It  is  still  thought 
necessary  to  reconstruct  these  horrors,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  such  a  picture  as  “  The  Somme  ”  an 
undying  chapter  of  British  history  has  been  faithfully  re¬ 
written  in  the  graphic  language  of  the  screen.  But  the 
“  undertakers  ”  are  not  content  with  this  form  of  mimicry, 
which  does,  at  least,  give  us  a  rendering  of  a  real  story 
untainted  by  any  attempt  at  “  story-telling.”  They  must 
go  on  to  weave  incidents  of  their  own  round  some  of  the 
more  heroic  passages  of  the  War  which  consistently  play 
down  to  the  level  of  the  “  hick  ”  intelligence.  But  though 
a  hectic  patriotism  was,  of  course,  the  only  “  ideal  ”  in  the 
film  theatre  while  the  War  was  on,  we  might  reasonably 
ask  for  something  a  little  less  reminiscent  ten  years  after 
its  conclusion.  Yet  every  historical  incident  of  the  War 
is  being  raked  over  for  purposes  of  movie  mimicry ;  many 
of  the  actual  heroes  who  shone  on  the  field  of  battle  having 
been  engaged  to  take  puppets’  parts  in  a  shadowgraph 
reproduction  of  it.  The  martyrdom  of  a  woman  is  the 
latest  “  stunt,”  the  name  and  deed  of  Edith  Cavell  being 
exploited  to  make  a  film  “  fan’s  ”  holiday.  All  we  need 
now  is  for  some  enterprising  producer  to  prevail  upon  the 
Kaiser  himself  to  re-enact  some  of  his  wartime  antics  for 
the  delectation  of  the  British  cinema-goer.  Thus  will  the 
acerbities  of  our  struggle  with  Germany  be  softened,  and 
our  “  national  ideals  ”  be  widened  to  include  the  world. 
The  heroine  of  the  Cavell  picture  said  that  “  patriotism  is 
not  enough.”  But  both  patriotism  and  pacificism  are  too 
much — far  too  much — when  exploited  on  the  screen,  which 
has  ever  been  the  exponent  of  false  sentiment  and  dis¬ 
torted  psychology.  Perhaps  the  cinema  does  not  aspire 
to  anything  better  for  a  public  which  would  sooner  read 
sub-titles  than  listen  to  dialogue,  and  prefers  the  jazz- 
movement  of  the  screen  story  to  the  concentration  of  real 
drama.  But  if  the  films  w^e  are  promised  under  the  quota 
system  do  not  improve  on  the  debased  and  hysterical  stan¬ 
dards  now  so  slavishly  followed,  the  Americanisation  of  the 
screen  will  be  complete,  even  if  the  British  quota  is  raised 
to  loo  per  cent. 


SALONICA— YESTERDAY  AND  TO-MORROW 
By  H.  Charles  Woods 

The  former,  present  and  future  importance  of  Salonica 
depends  very  largely  upon  its  excellent  position  in  regard 
to  the  sea  and  upon  its  favourable  relations  with  the  interior. 
Situated  about  half-way  along  the  European  coast  of  the 
iEgean,  it  occupies  a  fine  site  at  the  head  of  a  bay  and  of  a 
gulf,  through  which  there  is  an  adequate  channel  for  ships 
making  their  way  to  and  from  the  modern  harbour.  On 
shore  the  communications  are  governed  by  the  geographi¬ 
cal  configuration  of  the  country,  and  especially  by  the  fact 
that  the  town  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Vardar 
Valley,  which  divides  east  from  west,  and  which,  together 
with  the  Morava  Valley,  forms  the  great  highway  from 
south  to  north  across  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Moreover, 
whereas  political  rivalries  have  so  far  prevented  the  con¬ 
necting  up  of  the  Adriatic  wfith  the  iElgean  by  railway, 
Salonica  is  situated  on  the  ancient  Via  Egnatia,  which 
united  Durazzo  with  Constantinople.  Consequently,  from 
earliest  times  the  collecting  and  distributing  radii  of 
the  port  have  always  been  extremely  wide,  and  in  the 
Great  War,  w^hen  Napoleon  closed  the  accustomed  routes 
into  Germany,  this  route  formed  one  of  the  new  channels  of 
commerce,  which  reached  its  Central  European  destination 
either  by  way  of  the  Vardar  or  Struma  valleys,  and  thence 
along  the  great  international  thoroughfares. 

In  modern  times  the  trade  of  the  port  has  been  increased 
by  a  fairly  effective  system  of  railways,  three  of  which  are 
deserving  of  mention.  By  far  the  most  important  is  one 
which  follows  the  valleys  of  the  Vardar  and  the  Morava, 
and  connects  Salonica  with  Nish,  on  the  main  route  from 
Central  Europe  to  Constantinople.  This  line,  together 
with  another,  opened  during  the  World  War,  places 
Salonica  directly  between  Paris  and  Athens,  and,  were  the 
permanent  way  to  be  improved,  this  would  probably  be  the 
easiest  and  quickest  means  of  communication  between 
Europe,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Far  East.  Furthermore, 
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even  if  the  Salonica-Monastir  railway  has  not  yet  been 
pushed  to  the  Albanian  coast,  it  certainly  serves  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  new  Greece,  part  of  Southern  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  and  a  section  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Albania, 
whither  passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed  across  the 
frontier  by  road  from  Fiorina  or  Monastir.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  Salonica-Dede-Agatch-Adrianople  line,  which 
traverses  the  ^gean  Plain,  and  forms  the  connecting  link 
with  Constantinople.  As  neither  Kavalla  nor  Dede- 
Agatch  is  ever  likely  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Salonica, 
this  line  must  continue  to  carry  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  traffic.  Its  value  will  be  materially  increased  when, 
and  if,  the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian  Governments  come  to 
an  agreement  for  the  prolongation  of  the  present  narrow- 
gauge  Bulgarian  railway,  which  follows  the  Struma  Valley 
as  far  as  the  frontier,  or  for  its  conversion  into  a  normal 
gauge  line,  and  for  its  linking  up  with  the  Greek  system 
at  or  near  Demir  Hissar — a  place  so  well  known  during 
the  Macedonian  campaign.  For  these  reasons,  therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  for  years  Salonica  has  been  the 
object  of  many  aspirations,  and  that  its  future  remains  of 
interest  not  only  to  Greece  but  to  other  countries  depen¬ 
dent  at  least  in  part  upon  it  for  their  means  of  import  and 
export. 

Salonica  has  always  been  specially  noteworthy  from  two 
standpoints — its  picturesque  position  and  plan  and  its 
cosmopolitan  population.  Rising  from  the  water’s  edge 
and  built  in  a  horse-shoe  shape  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills, 
before  the  fire  of  August  1917  it  presented  an  attractive 
appearance,  especially  from  the  sea.  But  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  comparatively  new  street,  which  ran  along  the 
quay  and  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  the  city  used  to  be 
dirty  and  squalid,  and  many  of  its  thoroughfares  were 
narrow  and  winding.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  beautiful 
churches,  bastioned  walls,  and  a  Roman  arch,  one’s  out¬ 
standing  pre-War  impression  was  that  the  town  constituted 
something  isolated  and  different  from  anything  else  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  was  a  compromise  between  the 
materialistic  and  vulgar  on  the  one  side  and  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  on  the  other. 
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In  some  directions  this  impression  has  been  crystallised, 
and  in  others  it  has  been  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  fire  destroyed  the  centre  of  the  city, 
measuring  roughly  1,000  yards  wide  by  800  yards 
deep,  and  for  some  time  one  was  forced  to  pick  one’s  way 
over  uneven  ground,  and  among  gaunt,  charred  walls  and 
temporary  huts.  In  1923,  however,  the  work  of  rebuilding 
took  serious  shape,  and  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  now 
divided  into  squares,  more  or  less  bounded  by  wide 
straight  streets,  which  run  roughly  parallel  or  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  sea  front.  The  original  level  of  the  quay  street, 
no  longer  followed  by  tram  lines,  is  being  raised  by 
several  feet,  thus  giving  it  greater  protection  from  the 
waves,  which  were  always  so  troublesome,  especially  in  the 
afternoon.  No  particular  type  of  architecture  has  been 
followed;  the  buildings  are  usually  of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  four  or  five  storeys,  except  in 
cases  where  money  has  run  short,  when  lower  structures 
are  often  roofed  in  as  a  temporary  or  permanent  expedient. 
There  is  now  a  much  better  system  of  electric  tramways,  a 
fine  modern  hotel  has  been  constructed  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Splendid  Palace,  and  there  are  the  several  beauti¬ 
ful  churches  transformed  by  the  Turks  into  mosques  and 
reconverted  by  the  Greeks  into  churches.  But  when  I  was 
in  Salonica  last  year  a  large  number  of  the  streets,  for 
which  the  municipality  is  responsible,  were  as  yet  unmade, 
there  were  localities  to  which  one  could  only  drive  with 
difficulty,  and  many  of  the  plots  were  still  bare.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  new  part  of  the  town  had  an  unfinished  or 
a  mushroom  appearance,  recalling  in  some  ways  Tel  Aviv 
(the  Jewish  city  alongside  Jaffa),  and  in  others  the  suburbs 
of  an  American  or  colonial  city,  where  building  has  gone 
forward  for  a  time  with  unexpected  rapidity.  In  short, 
with  some  of  the  former  atmosphere  remaining  in  the 
original  streets,  there  is  now  a  sort  of  exaggerated  modern¬ 
ness,  which  in  a  way  produces  a  contradiction  almost  as 
acute  as  that  which  existed  in  former  times. 

The  exceptional  and  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  Salonica, 
which  in  old  days  was  comparable  only  to  that  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  depended  partly  upon  its  mixed  population. 
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Under  Turkish  rule,  that  is  prior  to  the  Balkan  wars, 
when  the  inhabitants  probably  numbered  about  150,000 
souls,  roughly  90,000  were  Jews.  Speaking  Spanish,  they 
controlled  the  business  of  the  city,  and  surpassed  the 
Greeks  both  in  commercial  ability  and  social  standing. 
Besides  the  Jewish  community,  there  were  and  there 
probably  are  about  fifteen  thousand  Dunmes,  who  are 
Jews  by  race  and  nominally  Moslems  by  religion.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  used  to  be  made  up  of 
roughly  30,000  Greeks,  5,000  Turks,  4,000  Bulgarians,  and 
a  European  colony.  The  results  of  such  a  mixture  were 
that  prior  to  the  Greek  occupation  the  Jews  dominated 
everything  from  the  most  menial  work  to  banking,  that 
almost  every  known  language  was  spoken,  and  that,  as  at 
present  in  Palestine,  there  were  really  three  days  of  only 
partial  business,  the  Moslems  keeping  Friday,  the  Jews 
Saturday,  and  the  Christians  Sunday  as  their  particular 
days  of  rest. 

These  conditions  have  now  been  fundamentally 
modified.  Though  the  European  War  followed  the 
Hellenic  annexation  too  closely  for  Salonica  to  have  gone 
through  a  far-reaching  change  in  the  interval,  the  Bulgarian 
and  Turkish  elements  rapidly  disappeared.  Moreover, 
after  the  World  Armistice  there  was  a  period  of  great 
stagnation,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  probably 
showed  a  decrease,  and  a  material  Jewish  emigration 
occurred.  This  lack  of  briskness  continued  until  the  time 
of  the  Hellenic  disaster  in  Anatolia,  when  Salonica  was 
inundated  by  a  vast  horde  of  refugees,  who  at  first  seemed 
likely  to  overwhelm  it,  and  the  city  probably  now  has 
500,000  inhabitants,  including  some  300,000  refugees,  per¬ 
manently  installed  in  the  town,  or  in  its  numerous  suburbs. 
Such  a  change  has  completely  altered  the  complexion  of 
the  place,  for,  whereas  the  Jews  are  still  an  important 
element,  politically  and  economically  they  have  been 
swamped  by  the  Greeks,  who  now  form  an  all-prepon¬ 
derating  majority  of  the  population.  Thus,  whilst  in  these 
and  other  ways  Salonica  still  has  a  distinction  of  its  own, 
the  second  largest  town  in  Greece  owes  its  rapid  Hellenisa- 
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tion  to  circumstances  impossible  of  anticipation  at  the  time 
of  its  occupation  fifteen  years  ago. 

Salonica,  captured  by  the  Turks  in  1430,  and  therefore 
twenty-three  years  earlier  than  Constantinople,  has  been 
and  is  a  place  of  much  more  than  local  importance.  For 
many  years  both  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  had  direct 
or  indirect  aspirations  in  Macedonia  and  at  its  port,  and 
the  city  was  the  birthplace  and  the  long-time  headquarters 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which  brought 
about  the  Turkish  Revolution  in  1908.  In  1912  and  1913 
the  place  entered  upon  what  was  really  a  new  international 
phase,  for,  whereas  Austria-Hungary  no  doubt  continued 
to  turn  her  eyes  in  that  direction,  the  future  of  the  port 
became  of  all  preponderating  interest  to  Greece,  to  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  Serbia.  The  Serbo-Bul- 
garian  Treaty  of  March,  1912,  left  the  city  far  beyond  the 
line  fixed  as  the  limit  for  Serbian  claims,  and  the  Graeco- 
Bulgarian  Treaty  of  the  following  May  made  no  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  future  distribution  of  the  territories  to  be 
acquired  by  a  common  victory.  Hence,  when  the  first 
Balkan  War  broke  out  it  soon  became  a  race  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria — a  race  actually  won  by  the  Hellenic 
Army,  which  occupied  the  city  on  November  9th,  and 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  arrival  of  a  Bulgarian 
division,  which  came  by  way  of  the  Struma  Valley. 
Thenceforward,  whereas  the  all-important  Bulgarian  cam¬ 
paign  in  Thrace  w’as  of  far  more  immediate  military 
interest,  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  concerned  the 
future  of  the  place  under  discussion.  There  were  delays 
in  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey, 
the  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers  was  responsible  for 
thwarting  the  Serbian  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  claims  of  Bulgaria,  especially  upon 
Salonica,  threw  Greece  and  Serbia  more  and  more  together 
against  her.  -In  the  end,  and  on  June  ist,  1913,  when  an 
earlier  arrangement  had  been  made  that  the  Serbians 
would  make  no  objection  to  the  incorporation  of  Salonica 
in  the  Hellenic  kingdom  in  exchange  for  a  Greek  agree¬ 
ment  that  Monastir  should  become  Serbian,  the  Govern- 
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merits  of  Belgrade  and  of  Athens  signed  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Alliance*  which  led  to  the  second  Balkan  War, 
undertaken  by  Greece  principally  in  order  to  secure  the 
retention  of  Salonica.  The  reputation  then  won  by  King 
Constantine,  and  the  bearing  of  that  Treaty  upon  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Greece  and  Serbia,  were  of  far-reaching 
significance  during  the  World  War.  Moreover,  the 
Royalist  opposition  to  the  Allied  and  Venizelist  proposals 
of  compensation  to  Bulgaria  in  1915  certainly  depended 
partly  upon  a  Greek  fear  that  such  concessions  might 
endanger  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  port.  Lastly,  whereas 
the  Venizelist  insurrectionary  Government  had  its  capital 
at  Salonica  from  September,  1916,  till  June,  1917,  the 
political,  and  especially  the  geographical,  importance  of 
the  area  under  discussion  is  clearly  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  Allied  victory  in  Macedonia  drove 
a  wedge  into  the  vitals  of  the  Central  Powers  and  played 
its  part  in  the  German  isolation,  which  was  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  conclusion  of  the  World  Armistice. 

Since  the  Greek  annexation  in  1913  Salonica  has  passed 
through  two  economic  phases — the  first  of  almost  complete 
ruin  and  lasting  until  about  1923,  and  the  second  of  rela¬ 
tive,  if  not  complete,  prosperity  and  extending  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  World  War,  and  particularly  the 
Macedonian  campaign,  provided  temporary  oxygen  for  a 
languishing  patient,  and  the  various  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments,  made  since  the  Armistice,  have  extended  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Greece  along  the  ^T^gean  coast  and 
materially  beyond  the  limit  fixed  after  the  Balkan  wars. 
But  the  coming  of  Greek  sovereignty  had  the  natural 
consequence  of  removing  a  great  deal  of  the  political 
importance  of  the  city,  since,  instead  of  being  a  second 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  became  a  too  near 
neighbour,  if  not  a  mere  appendage,  of  Athens.  Much 
more  important  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  the 
arrangements  made  in  1913,  and  generally  confirmed  since 
the  World  War,  had  for  their  result  the  separation  of  the 
port  from  the  territories  which  it  was  accustomed  to  serve. 

(i)  This  Treaty  is  published  in  La  Genese  de  la  Guerre  Mondiale,  by 
J  E.  Gu^choff. 
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Thus,  instead  of  Salonica  remaining  an  integral  part  of 
its 'naturally  large  hinterland,  it  is  now  situated  in  a  narrow 
strip  of  Greece,  encompassed  at  short  distance  by  Bul¬ 
garian  and  especially  by  Jugo-Slav  territory.  That  posi¬ 
tion,  necessarily  unfavourable  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  customs  barriers,  was  and  to  some  extent  still  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  political  relations  between  the  three  countries 
—relations  which  seriously  interfere  with  goings  to  and 
comings  from  either  Bulgaria  or  Jugo-Slavia  by  this  route. 

These  disastrously  unfavourable  conditions,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  years,  have  now  been  materially  modihed 
by  three  developments,  or  series  of  developments,  worthy 
of  discussion  in  connection  with  the  second  phase  of 
Salonica’s  Hellenic  existence.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  first  local  improvement  was  due  to  the  external  situation 
and  to  the  quite  unforeseen  growth  of  Turkish  nationalism. 
That  movement,  unsympathetic  to  Constantinople  and 
European  trade  in  general,  has  reacted  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  Piraeus  and  Salonica,  which  have  now  become  the 
most  important  ports  in  the  Levant.  Moreover,  whereas 
at  first  it  appeared  that  the  compulsory  exchange  of  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  populations  and  the  nominally  volun¬ 
tary  transference  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Greek  elements 
would  entail  enormous  disadvantages  to  the  countries  con¬ 
cerned,  that  result  has  certainly  not  occurred,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Salonica. 
This  is  so  because,  ignoring  the  undoubted  gains  from 
the  Grseco-Bulgarian  arrangement,  about  8cxd,ooo  Greeks 
have  entered  Macedonia  in  the  place  of  roughly  350,000 
Moslems  who  have  left  that  district.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  unemployment,  both  in  the  urban  and  rural 
communities,  and  the  new-comers,  who  may  be  seen  every¬ 
where  in  Salonica,  besides  in  their  white-walled,  red- 
roofed  cottages  in  the  interior,  are  only  just  beginning  to 
be  productive  and  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  life 
by  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods.  But  the  consequence 
of  the  change  is  that  in  the  place  of  a  much  smaller  and 
more  backward  Turkish  element  there  has  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  re-population  of  the  fan-shaped  Salonica  com¬ 
mercial  basin  by  the  introduction  of  a  hard-working  people, 
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accustomed  to  cultivate  the  produce  and  to  manufacture 
the  goods  for  which  parts  of  Asia  Minor  have  long  been 
famous.  Here,  too,  the  Government  and  the  Refugee 
Commission  are  to  be  congratulated,  for  even  if  it  has 
not  always  been  possible  to  fulfil  such  conditions,  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  settle  the  people  according 
to  their  original  grouping  and  to  allocate  town  and  country 
inhabitants  so  that  the  refugees  need  not  change  their 
modes  of  life.  In  short,  the  instalment  of  this  vast  new 
population  in  Macedonia,  besides  a  corresponding  move¬ 
ment  in  other  districts  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
Salonica,  has  already  done,  and  is  destined  to  do,  a  great 
deal  to  replace  what  is  a  lost  geographical  hinterland  by 
a  human  background  and  to  bring  a  renewed  prosperity  to 
a  port  which  at  one  time  seemed  well-nigh  ruined. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  fire  area,  which 
more  or  less  coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  directly  depend 
upon,  the  above-mentioned  movement,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoints  of  what  has  occurred  and  of 
the  results  of  those  occurrences.  Soon  after  the  fire  the 
principle  of  the  acquisition  of  the  devastated  land  by  the 
Government  was  decided  upon,  values  being  fixed  in  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  w^ay  and  the  owners  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  in  bonds  which  were  good  only  for  the  repurchase  of 
land  in  the  newly  laid-out  quarter.  The  value  of  the 
Greek  exchange  and  of  the  securities  fell  heavily  between 
their  time  of  issue  and  the  completion  of  the  town- 
planning  scheme;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gambling  in 
the  bonds,  and  when  the  land  came  to  be  resold,  often  to 
its  former  owners,  prices  and  costs  of  building  were  far 
dearer  than  a  few  years  earlier.  Serious  sales  took  place 
in  the  year  1922,  actual  reconstruction  began  in  1923, 
and  the  building  boom  was  brisk  for  about  two  years. 
But  since  the  latter  half  of  1925  various  conditions  have 
seriously  interfered  with  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
world  financial  crisis  has  been  particularly  serious  in 
Greece,  because  of  an  earlier  fluctuation  in  the  currency, 
of  a  political  uncertainty,  and  of  a  lack  of  confidence  which 
has  driven  money  abroad.  Moreover,  the  economic  and 
financial  situations  became  acute  owning  to  the  usually  too 
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high  prices  paid  for  the  land,  to  the  way  in  which  it  (the 
land)  and  the  new  buildings  have  been  fully  mortgaged, 
and  to  a  heavy  fall  in  rents.  And  then,  even  if  tenants 
can  generally  be  found  for  residential  properties,  offices, 
particularly  the  better  class  offices,  are  at  a  discount,  and 
last  year  I  saw  many  buildings  which  were  partially  or 
entirely  unlet.  Nevertheless,  if  the  commercial  quarter 
has  been  overbuilt,  and  if  many  formerly  rich  people  have 
a  serious  difficulty  in  meeting  their  daily  liabilities,  the 
recent  uncertainty  and  disorder  are  now  on  the  way  to 
obliteration,  and  Salonica  is  acquiring  a  new  life,  entirely 
out  of  the  question  so  long  as  its  principal  business 
quarter  remained  in  ruins. 

The  third,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  important,  new 
feature  in  the  life  of  Salonica  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  Free  Zone.  Under  discussion  for  a  number  of 
years,  this  zone,  no  doubt  inaugurated  largely  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  Serbian  area  referred  to  below,  was 
opened  in  1925.  It  embraces  the  whole  port  except  the 
Serbian  section,  and  certain  quays  devoted  to  Greek  coastal 
trade;  it  is  well  equipped,  and  it  works  under  a  convention 
by  which  the  controlling  commission  now  occupies  the 
same  position  towards  the  French  Concessionary  Company 
of  Construction  as  did  the  Turkish  Government  in  pre-War 
days.  A  good  deal  of  the  former  congestion  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  management  appeared  to  me  to  be  efficient, 
and,  if  the  supplied  information  be  reliable,  the  imports 
during  the  first  year’s  working  were  greater  than  ever 
before  the  opening  of  the  zone.  Ignoring  statistics,  and 
put  in  simple  language,  the  facilities  now  available  mean 
the  provision  of  a  number  of  bonded  warehouses  for  the 
use  of  the  local  importer  as  well  as  for  the  assistance  of  the 
merchant  resident  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Greece.  Thus, 
whilst  the  Salonica  purchaser  can  leave  his  goods,  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  in  bond  for  so  long  as  he  chooses,  paying 
only  storage  and  certain  other  charges,  merchandise  in 
transit  to  countries  beyond  Greece  is  subject  to  no  Customs 
duties,  certain  disembarkation  and  storage  charges  being 
reduced  in  such  cases.  This  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
systems  often  adopted  in  countries  where  nationalism 
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generally  outweighs  ordinary  commercial  advisability; 
goods  already  go  far  into  the  interior  by  this  route,  and, 
were  satisfactory  arrangements  completed  with  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Bulgaria,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  zone  would 
gain  a  position  unequalled  elsewhere  in  South-Eastern 
Europe. 

The  future  of  Salonica  as  a  whole  depends  very  largely 
upon  three  things — the  capacity  to  overcome  the  financial 
crisis,  the  full  exploitation  of  the  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  possessed  by  the  Hellenic  population, 
and  the  conclusion  of  satisfactory  political  and  economic 
agreements  between  the  Greek  and  Jugo-Slav  Govern¬ 
ments  upon  matters  of  outstanding  importance,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  use  of  the  port.  The  Greeks  are  a  per¬ 
severing,  intelligent,  clever  people,  and,  provided  deeper 
and  more  serious  political  rivalries  can  be  kept  in  the 
background,  as  they  now  seem  to  be  temporarily  in  the 
background,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
can  put  and  maintain  their  house  in  order.  With  regard 
to  the  external  position,  however,  the  question  is  much 
more  complicated,  and  certain  fundamental  facts  should 
be  recalled.  Before  the  Balkan  wars,  when  Serbia,  of 
course,  had  no  port  of  her  own,  and  when  the  ever- 
recurring  crises  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  export  produce, 
particularly  live  stock,  to  and  through  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey  granted  her  limited  facilities,  including  the  use 
of  special  cattle-sheds,  at  Salonica.  When  Turkey  had 
been  defeated,  and  in  the  summer  of  1913,  Greece  and 
Serbia  entered  into  the  general  treaty  of  alliance  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Later  on,  and  after  the  second  Balkan  War, 
which  left  Serbia  greatly  enlarged,  but  still  without  access 
to  the  sea,  and  therefore  more  than  ever  dependent  upon 
Salonica,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  with  Greece  under 
which  the  first-mentioned  country  secured  a  free  zone  at 
Salonica.  That  agreement  was  not  ratified,  and  the 
European  War  converted  Serbia  into  the  much  larger  and 
more  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
and  left  the  relations  between  Belgrade  and  Athens  con¬ 
siderably  modified  or  strained  as  the  result  of  the  earlier 
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and  royalist  attitude  towards  the  interpretation  of  the 
Graeco-Serbian  Treaty  of  1913. 

Late  in  1922,  when  the  War  and  the  Hellenic  disaster  in 
Anatolia  had  greatly  qualified  the  positions  of  the  two 
countries,  Greece  ratified  the  1914  agreement  about 
Salonica,  but  Jugo-Slavia  declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  her  insufficient  advantages.  Fresh  negotiations 
were  opened,  and  in  May,  1923,  a  new  agreement  was 
signed  regulating  transit  trade  by  way  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  That  agreement*  was  ratified  a  year  later,  and  a 
special  zone  at  Salonica  was  handed  over  to  the  Serbian 
Government  in  March,  1925.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a 
further  and  still  unsolved  problem  had  arisen,  for,  in 
November,  1924,  the  Jugo-Slav  Government  gave  a  legal 
one-year’s  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  pre-War 
treaty  with  Greece — a  treaty  capable  of  denunciation  at 
any  time  after  the  summer  of  1923. 

This  development  and  the  opening  of  the  Greek 
Free  Zone  has  had  its  practical  effects  upon  the 
smooth  and  continuous  working  of  the  Graeco-Jugo-Slav 
transit  arrangements,  and  of  the  Serbian  Free  Zone,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  countries 
has  been  working  intermittently  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  political  treaty  and  for  fresh  arrangements  regarding 
Salonica  and  the  approaches  thereto.  Pourparlers  which 
began  in  February,  1925,  were  adjourned  in  the  following 
June,  largely  because  the  Greeks  were  unable  to  agree  to 
the  Serbian  demands  regarding  the  control  of  the  Ghevgeli- 
Salonica  railway,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  specially  favour 
able  position  for  the  Serbian  minorities  in  Greek  Mace¬ 
donia.  Indeed,  whilst  certain  excessive  demands  by  Jugo¬ 
slavia  in  regard  to  the  Free  Zone  appear  finally  to  have 
been  dropped,  it  was  naturally  impossible  for  Greece  to 
sanction  an  arrangement  tantamount  to  the  modification  of 
her  sovereignty  on  the  railway  and  in  part  of  Salonica. 
A  year  later,  and  just  before  the  fall  of  General 
Pangalos  in  August,  1926,  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
a  series  of  conventions  regarding  Salonica  and  other 


(i)  For  details  of  this  agreement  see  Survey  of  International  Affairs. 
1920-1923,  or  The  Near  East  Year  Book,  1927. 
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matters  were  signed  at  Athens.  These  arrangements, 
which  included  a  political  treaty  for  three  years,  an  exten¬ 
sion  in  the  size  of  the  Free  Zone,  and  a  right  by  Serbia  to 
bring  into  that  area  goods  from  countries  with  which  she 
had  commercial  understandings,  were  distinctly  acceptable 
and  favourable  to  Jugo-Slavia.  But  whereas  General 
Pangalos  had  declared  an  intention  to  secure  their  consum¬ 
mation  by  legislative  decree,  a  year  after  his  disappearance 
from  power  they  were  refused  ratification  by  the  Greek 
Chamber  in  August,  1927.  Hence,  ignoring  a  commercial 
treaty  concluded  on  November  2nd  last,  the  general 
political  situation,  besides  further  details  concerning  the 
Serb  Free  Zone,  still  await  fresh  negotiations  likely  of 
inception  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  past,  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  no  doubt  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  favourable  tactical  position  in  order  to  try 
to  secure  terms  and  to  press  claims  which  have  given  rise 
to  serious  and  natural  fears  in  Athens.  The  Greeks  on 
their  part  seem  to  have  failed  to  realise  that  Serbian  trade 
is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  Salonica,  and  that  unless  they 
go  out  of  their  way  to  encourage  that  trade,  Jugo-Slavia 
will  grow  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  her  own  Adriatic 
ports,  with  which  the  railway  communications  are  being 
improved  every  day.  Consequently,  to  a  close  and,  I 
hope,  impartial  observer  it  would  appear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Belgrade  would  be  well  advised  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  political  or  military  designs  upon  Salonica, 
and  to  work  solely  for  commercial  arrangements,  which 
will  always  be  advantageous,  at  least,  to  Southern  Serbia. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
the  new  Hellenic  Republic  should  recognise  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  accepting  almost  any  terms  which  do  not  infringe 
the  sovereignty  of  their  country  or  endanger  the  actual 
safety  of  a  town  a^nd  of  an  area  now  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  Greek.  Mutual  arrogance,  extreme  claims  and 
extended  chauvinism  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
concerned.  Reciprocal  moderation,  restraint  and  clear¬ 
sightedness  must  react  to  the  benefit  of  Salonica  and  to 
the  advantage  of  Greece  and  Jugo-Slavia,  each  of  whom 
may  well  be  useful  to  the  other  at  a  time  of  need. 


THOMAS  HARDY:  SOME  PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS 

By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  long-dreaded  blow  has  fallen  at  last,  and  the  sad 
words  “  Hardy  is  dead  ”  have  been  said  with  poignant 
regret.  Each  time  I  saw  him  during  the  last  years  I  could 
not  escape  the  painful  thought,  “  Perhaps  this  is  the  last 
time.”  Yet  the  years  went  by  and  he  still  remained  as 
active  in  mind  as  of  old,  still  composed  poetry,  still  walked 
daily  in  the  fields  adjacent  to  Max  Gate  and  often  in  the 
heathy  tracts  of  Egdon,  till  at  last  the  happy  hope  grew 
that  he  would,  now  in  the  anchorage  of  a  peaceful  old  age, 
reach  to  an  extreme  antiquity.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Hardy  attained  a  great  age — eighty-seven;  but  a  century 
would  have  been  unique,  I  fancy,  in  the  records  of 
intensely  imaginative  novelists,  for  these  have  drawn  too 
lavishly  on  their  vitality.  Walter  Scott,  when  the  end 
came  at  sixty-one,  was  a  physical  wreck,  as  was  Meredith 
at  eighty-one.  Thackeray  was  only  fifty-two  and  Dickens 
fifty-eight  when,  in  both  cases,  a  stroke  obliterated  for  ever 
their  powerful  but  over-used  brains.  But  Hardy’s  passing 
had  none  of  these  painful  aspects.  His  was  just  the  quiet 
end  to  a  quiet  life,  a  sinking  to  sleep — “  The  day  being  so 
far  spent,  so  low  the  sun.” 

The  nature  of  these  slight  recollections  of  a  great  man 
compels  me- to  claim  indulgence  for  a  personal  intrusion 
at  times.  It  was  my  privilege,  my  great  privilege,  to  know 
Mr.  Hardy  for  fourteen  years,  and  throughout  that  period 
my  first  impressions  of  him  suffered  no  change.  As  on  the 
first  occasion,  so  to  the  end,  I  was  ever  impressed  by  his 
modesty  concerning  his  genius  and  his  immense  achieve¬ 
ment,  his  gentle  courtesy  and  kindness,  his  love  for 
animals,  his  extreme  simplicity.  In  conversation  it  was 
difficult  to  realise  that  here  was  the  unchallenged  head  of 
literature  in  England,  here  a  man  who  had  the  world  at  his 
feet  in  homage. 

T  first  met  Thomas  Hardy  in  1913,  when  I  was  living  at 
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Southwold,  in  Suffolk.  A  near  neighbour  there  at  that 
time  was  Mrs.  Arthur  Henniker,  the  daughter  of  Monckton 
Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  herself  a  writer,  and  a  very 
valued  friend  of  Hardy,  who  addressed  to  her  a  long  series 
of  letters  wherein,  I  understand,  he  gave  free  vent  to  the 
whimsical  humour  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  a 
trait  quite  unknown  to  the  world  outside  his  intimate  circle, 
the  world  which,  quite  wrongly,  believed  him  to  be  a  melan¬ 
choly  pessimist.  In  April,  1913,  then.  Hardy,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Florence  Dugdale  (who  became  his  wife 
ten  months  later),  paid  a  visit  of  a  week  or  so  to  Florence 
Henniker  at  Southwold  House.  My  mother  and  I  were 
invited  to  meet  them  at  luncheon.  There  were  no  other 
guests,  as  Mrs.  Henniker  most  kindly  desired  that  I,  as  a 
young  writer  with  then  but  one  book  to  his  name,  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  prolonged  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  remember  it  was  a  very  long  lunch,  lasting 
from  two  until  four  o’clock,  based  on  the  generous  pro¬ 
fusion  of  a  vanished  Victorian  menu.  Which  reminds  me 
that  Hardy  was  indifferent  to  food,  and  quite  unaware  of 
what  kind  of  wine  he  might  be  drinking.  In  later  years 
Mrs.  Hardy  told  me  how  on  one  occasion  when  her  hus¬ 
band  was  ill  a  friend  sent  him  a  case  of  fine  champagne, 
and  in  jest  she  asked  :  “  How  do  you  like  this  brand  of 
cyder?  ”  To  which  he  replied  :  “  It’s  very  nice,  but  rather 
drier  than  what  we  usually  have.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Henniker’s  luncheon  I,  no 
doubt  rather  presumptuously,  invited  Mr.  Hardy  to  come 
over  and  see  me  on  the  following  morning.  He  accepted, 
duly  arrived,  and  stayed  for  over  two  hours.  My  old  home. 
Hill  House,  possessed  something  which  interested  him 
very  much.  It  was  a  house  built  and  added  on  to  at 
various  dates,  one  wing  having  been  the  ancient  Custom 
House  of  Southwold;  and  here,  in  the  cellars,  were  two 
small  prison  cells  which  had  been  used  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century  for  the  detention  of  smugglers  after 
arrest,  pending  their  removal  to  the  gaols  of  Yarmouth  or 
Ipswich.  This  little  link  with  the  period  ever  nearest  to 
Hardy’s  heart,  the  years  of  England’s  great  conflict  with 
Napoleon,  to  the  episodes  of  which  he  had  given  such 
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magnificent  expression  in  The  Dynasts  a  few  years  earlier, 
led  him  to  speak  much  of  the  dramatic  picturesqueness  of 
life  in  our  grandfathers’  era  as  seen  from  our  retrospective 
angle  of  vision — for  I  doubt  if  either  the  incarcerated 
Suffolk  smugglers  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsular  War 
had  any  conception  that  they  were  formative  figures  of 
romance  :  rather  did  they  only  curse  at  their  ill-luck  and 
hardships.  Our  conversation  naturally  passed  on  to 
historical  romance  in  the  form  of  fiction,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  that 
best  of  historical  romancers,  William  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
whose  biography  was  the  one  and  only  book  I  had  at  that 
date  written.  Mr.  Hardy  said  that  Ainsworth  was  the  most 
powerful  literary  influence  of  his  boyhood,  and  Old  St. 
P aid's  his  favourite  romance,  so  much  so  that  when  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  London  as  a  boy  of  nine,  in  1.849,  he 
procured  a  map  of  the  City,  marked  out  all  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  purlieus  described  by  Ainsworth,  and  then  made 
a  personal  tour,  first  going  to  Wood  Street,  thence  follow¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  Leonard  Holt  as  depicted  in  the 
story.  In  later  years  Hardy  liked  Ainsworth’s  Windsor 
Castle  very  much,  and  he  said  the  unexplained  mystery 
of  Herne  the  Hunter  was  most  artistically  treated.  I  had 
the  pleasure,  shortly  after,  of  sending  to  Mr.  Hardy  a  copy 
of  Windsor  Castle^  and  here  is  his  reply  : — 

Max  Gate, 

Dorchester. 

4th  May,  1913. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellis  : 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  illustrated  Windsor  Castle  of  Ainsworth.  In 
looking  over  it  I  am  carried  back  to  the  days  of  my  boyhood. 

The  passage  concerning  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  lodgings  at 
Meredith’s*  occurs  in  a  letter  from  the  former  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
quoted  in  Broadley’s  and  Bartelot’s  Nelson’s  Hardy  (John  Murray,  1909), 
page  202  ; — 

“  Portsmouth, 

“  Sept.  7th,  1827. 

“  .  .  .  I  can  give  you  a  Bed.  I  am  at  Meradith’s  (sic)  the  Tailor,  73,  High 
Street,  opposite  the  Parade  Coffee  House  ...” 

(i)  An  allusion  to  my  grand-uncle,  Augustus  Meredith,  the  original  of 
Evan  Harrington,  by  his  son,  George  Meredith.  Augustus’s  father,  Mel- 
chizedek  Meredith,  “  The  Great  Mel.,”  had  died  in  1814. 

P  ♦  2 
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The  reference  to  Turpin  in  Far  frotti  the  Madding  Crowd  occurs  in 
Chapter  50,  pages  401-2,  in  the  three-and-sixpenny  and  the  pocket  editions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Rather  curiously,  in  view  of  his  liking  for  the  romances 
of  Ainsworth  and  G.  P.  R.  James,  Hardy  did  not  much 
care  for  those  of  Walter  Scott  and  R.  L.  Stevenson.  In 
fact,  for  the  latter  he  had  no  inclination  at  all.  He 
considered  Stevenson  overrated,  and  could  no  more 
finish  a  story  of  his  than  he  could  The  Egoist  of 
George  Meredith.  Old  Mortality  was  also  a  story  he 
found  it  difficult  to  get  through,  and  he  thought 
Scott  was  at  his  best  in  the  novels  with  English  settings, 
such  as  Kenilworth  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  It  cannot  be 
that  Hardy  disliked  Scotch  romances,  for  he  had  greatly 
enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  now  almost  forgotten  James 
Grant,  particularly  The  Scottish  Cavalier,  with  its  artistic 
presentation  of  the  sadly  fickle  Annie  Laurie.  Mr.  Hardy 
said  this  was  also  one  of  the  books  which  had  influenced 
his  imagination  in  boyhood;  and  when  I  told  him  that 
James  Grant  was  living  at  No.  25,  Tavistock  Road,  West- 
bourne  Park,  at  the  time  he  himself  was  near  by  at  Por- 
chester  Road  in  1872  and  1874,  Mr.  Hardy  said  he  wished 
he  had  known,  so  that  he  might  have  seen  Grant  and 
expressed  his  admiration  in  person.  Hardy  added  that 
he  was  in  London  in  December,  1863,  at  the  time  of 
Thackeray’s  death.  Later  he  lived  at  No.  16,  Westbourne 
Park  Villas  until  1867,  and  it  was  here  many  of  his  early 
poems  were  written  during  the  years  he  was  still  a  student 
of  Gothic  architecture  under  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  In 
February,  1880,  Hardy  was  at  No.  i,  Arundel  Terrace, 
Trinity  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  which  sounds  a  most 
unsuitable,  even  if  temporary,  address  for  the  author  of 
rural  tragedies. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  later  opinions  concerning  contem¬ 
porary  writers  that  I  remember  include  his  intense  admira¬ 
tion  for  A.  E.  Housman’s  Shr  of  shire  Lad,  and  his  dislike 
for  Mr.  Garnett’s  Lady  into  Fox,  which  he  thought  stupid. 
The  works  of  Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith — described  by 


some  of  her  admirers  as  “  The  Hardy  of  Sussex  ” — he 
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considered  clever,  and  her  descriptions  of  peasant  life 
imaginative,  but  not  based  on  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  He  laughed  about  one  of  her  farmers 
dressed  in  a  smock.  He  said  such  a  thing  hardly  was  to 
be  seen  even  in  his  own  youth  ;  labourers,  of  course,  wore 
smocks,  but  not  their  master-farmers. 

On  one  occasion  I  asked  him  what  kind  of  wife  he 
imagined  Fancy  Day,  in  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 
would  turn  out  in  the  future.  He  replied  :  “  I  don’t  quite 
know.  We  had  better  draw  a  veil  over  her;  and  yet  I 
have  known  women  of  her  type  turn  out  all  right,  some  of 
those  early  examples  of  independent  schoolmistresses 
included.”  I  also  asked  him  about  the  old  superstition  of 
the  Key  and  the  Bible  mentioned  in  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,  and  he  said  the  girl’s  garter  was  tied  about  the 
key,  and  both  were  placed  hard  against  the  text  chosen ; 
and  if  impress  from  the  Bible  type  was  made  upon  the 
light  garter  it  was  presumed  to  be  an  omen  that  the  suitor 
was  the  right  man  and  that  he  should  be  accepted. 

In  view  of  Hardy’s  pronounced  interest  in  the  super¬ 
natural  and  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  must 
describe  as  “  ghosts,”  it  is  surprising  that  the  subject  did 
not  receive  more  attention  in  his  novels  :  in  his  poems 
there  is  often  a  breath  from  the  unseen  land — “  I  saw 
much  less  of  the  quick  than  1  saw  of  the  dead.”  In  some 
of  the  short  stories,  in  particular  The  Withered  Arm, 
Hardy  showed  how  powerfully  he  could  interpret  and 
convey  the  authentic  thrill  from  the  Unknown.  It  was  at 
our  first  meeting  that  he  told  me  The  Withered  Arm  was 
founded  on  fact,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  a  story  dealing 
with  the  supernatural  should  never  be  explained  away  in 
the  unfortunate  manner  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Hardy 
added  that  Leslie  Stephen  wrote  to  him  protesting  that 
the  mystery  in  this  story  should  have  been  dispersed  by  a 
normal  solution,  which  the  author  regarded  as  a  dull  and 
unimaginative  example  of  gratuitous  criticism. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Life's  Little  Ironies 
that,  for  me,  presents,  as  in  a  miniature,  Hardy’s  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  supernatural,  his  introspection  and 
meditation  at  “mothy  curfew-tide”  upon  the  hills  and  in 
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the  little  churchyards  of  his  loved  Wessex.  It  is  in  that 
saddest  of  all  stories,  The  Melancholy  Hnssar  of  ike 
German  Legion,  an  episode  of  about  1804,  when  England 
feared  invasion  by  Napoleon,  and  the  coast  of  Dorset  was 
guarded  by  soldiers  encamped  on  the  Downs : — 

Here  stretch  the  downs,  high  and  breezy  and  green,  absolutely  unchanged 
since  those  eventful  days.  A  plough  has  never  disturbed  the  turf,  and  the 
sod  that  was  uppermost  then  is  uppermost  now.  Here  stood  the  camp;  here 
are  distinct  traces  of  the  banks  thrown  up  for  the  horses  of  the  cavalrv, 
and  spots  where  the  midden-heaps  lay  are  still  to  be  observed.  At  night, 
when  I  w’alk  across  the  lonely  place,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  hearing, 
amid  the  scourings  of  the  wind  over  the  grass-bents  and  thistles,  the 
old  trumpet  and  bugle  calls,  the  rattle  of  the  halters;  to  help  seeing  rows 
of  spectral  tents  end  the  impedimenta  of  the  soldiery. 

The  incident  on  which  the  story  is  based  was  related  by 
an  old  woman  to  Hardy  in  1855,  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  The  scene,  he  told  me,  was  Bincombe.  I  visited 
the  spot  en  route  to  a  later  visit  to  Max  Gate.  Bincombe 
is  a  remote  little  hamlet,  off  the  highway  from  Weymouth 
to  Dorchester,  and  approached  by  gated  lanes,  nestling 
under  a  great  steep  down,  which  rises  almost  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  few  cottages  and  the  tiny  church,  where 
in  an  unmarked  grave  by  the  churchyard  wall  lie  the  two 
young  hussars  of  King  George’s  German  Legion, 
Matthaus  Tuia  and  Christoph  Bless,  who  are  im¬ 
mortalised  in  The  Melancholy  Hussar.  The  same  theme 
of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Dorset  coast  by 
Napoleon  occurs  in  A  Tradition  of  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Four,  and  Mr.  Hardy  told  me  how  as  a  boy  he  had 
delighted  in  hearing  from  his  father  and  aged  people,  such 
as  “Solomon  Selby,”  stories  of  the  war  times  when  troops 
were  encamped  on  the  downs  above  Weymouth,  a  theme 
which  reached  its  fullest  expression  in  The  Trumfei 
Major.  The  “  Overcombe  ”  of  this  book,  the  author  said, 
was  partly  Sutton  Poyntz  and  partly  Upway.  A  sad 
story  also  is  T he  T rumfet  M ajor,  and  those  rolling  downs 
between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth  always  bring  to  my 
mind’s  eye  the  figure  of  the  unlucky  hero  and  how  at  the 
close  he  “  marches  into  the  night  ”  : — 

The  candle  held  by  his  father  shed  its  waving  light  upon  John’s  face 
and  uniform  as  with  a  farewell  smile  he  turned  on  the  door-stone,  backed 
by  the  black  night ;  and  in  another  moment  he  had  plunged  into  the  dark- 
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ness,  the  ring  of  his  smart  step  dying  away  upon  the  bridge  as  he  joined 
his  companions-in-arms,  and  went  off  to  blow  his  trumpet  till  silenced  for 
ever  upon  one  of  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Spain. 

The  pathos  of  the  final,  sudden  antithesis  in  this  picture 
is  worthy,  I  submit,  to  stand  beside  that  famous  passage 
of  Thackeray’s  in  Vanity  Fair: — 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — the  pursuit  rolled  miles  away. 
Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  city  :  and  .Amelia  was  praying  for 
George,  who  was  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 

In  one  of  the  remarkable  illustrations  drawn  by  Hardy 
for  his  Wessex  Poems — the  one  accompanying  The 
Alarm  (1803) — he  shows  the  lonely  figure  of  a  soldier 
standing  on  the  high  Ridgeway  and  gazing  across  the 
wide  stretch  of  country  to  the  sea  and  the  ships  off  Port¬ 
land,  the  ship  that  may  take  him  to  death.  Like  his 
friend,  Mr.  A.  E,  Housman,  Hardy  was  ever  deeply 
moved  by  the  poignancy  of  the  soldier’s  life,  the  strange 
fate  that  urges  a  young,  vigorous  man  to  early  death  and 
decay. 

Yet  saw  he  something  in  the  lives 
Of  those  who’d  ceased  to  live, 

That  sphered  them  with  a  majesty 
Which  living  failed  to  give. 

In  a  later  poem,  concerning  the  South  African  War, 
The  Dead  Drtmijner,  Hardy  writes  of  a  Wessex  boy  killed 
and  buried  on  the  veldt : — 

Yet  portion  of  that  unknown  plain 
Will  Hodge  for  ever  be ; 

His  homely  Northern  breast  and  brain 
Grow  up  a  Southern  tree. 

And  strange-eyed  constellations  reign 
His  stars  eternally. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  pointed  out  hitherto  that  here 
is  the  same  thought  that  in  after  years  found  expression 
in  The  Soldier,  by  Rupert  Brooke  : — 

If  T  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me  : 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed.  .  .  . 

I  have  strayed  from  my  first  meeting  with  Hardy.  Upon 
leaving  my  house  he  warmly  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
Max  Gate  whenever  I  was  in  Dorset.  The  opportunity 
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occurred  during  the  same  year,  August,  1913,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  own  delightful 
home,  a  privilege  that  was  to  recur  on  three  subsequent 
occasions.  Many  pens  will  describe  the  house,  and  I 
shall  only  mention  one  detail  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
future  pilgrims.  The  author’s  study  was  originally  in  the 
front  (over  the  drawing-room),  the  room  he  later  used 
as  his  bedroom,  and  it  was  here  he  wrote  Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles.  His  study  some  time  afterwards  was  a 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  facing  north-east,  with  the 
prospect  rather  obscured  by  trees,  and  here  he  composed 
the  tragedy  of  Jude  the  Obscure.  From  the  garden  at  the 
back  Mr.  Hardy  pointed  out  to  me  the  wide  prospect 
stretching  to  his  Egdon  Heath  and  the  dairy  lands  of 
Tess.  In  front,  his  view  ranged  over  the  spreading  fields 
to  the  downs  of  The  Trumpet  Major — the  fields'  in  which 
he  delighted  to  walk,  for  they  were  off  the  highways  and 
spared  him  from  meeting  staring  strangers — an  ordeal  he 
abominated.  Rather  than  meet  a  stranger,  in  his  last  years, 
he  would  turn  back  at  the  approach  of  one  and  retrace  his 
steps.  Hardy  always  pointed  out  to  me  the  beacon  erected 
on  distant  Blackdown  to  the  .memory  of  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy — Nelson’s  Hardy — who  figures  in  The 
Trumpet  Major.  It  is  a  conspicuous  monument  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  lonely,  wide  landscape.  And  here  1 
would  warmly  support  Mr.  Sydney  Cockerell’s  plea  that 
Hardy’s  memorial  in  Dorset  should  be  a  somewhat  similar 
column,  lofty  and  plain,  reared  on  the  Mai-Don  or  Rain- 
barrow  or  other  of  his  hilltops,  for  I  can  vouch  for  the 
appeal  that  solitary  monument  to  his  naval  namesake  had 
for  the  author  of  The  Return  of  the  Native,  whose 
imagination  ever  scaled  the  heights.  And  what  could  be 
more  fitting  than  a  column  on  Rainbarrow,  the  pivot  of  that 
wonderful  book,  that  most  wonderful  interpretation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Place  :  — 

\  high  hill  cutting  against  the  still  light  sky  ...  a  barrow.  This 
bossy  projection  of  earth  above  its  natural  level  occupied  the  loftiest  ground 
of  the  loneliest  height  that  the  heath  contained.  ...  It  formed  the  pole 
and  axis  of  this  heathery  world. 

(i)  The  aspects  of  these  fields  can  also  be  seen  in  the  author’s  illustra¬ 
tions  for  Wessex  Poems. 
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When  I  first  visited  Max  Gate,  Hardy’s  dog,  a  white 
terrier,  the  famous  “  Wessex  ” — the  subject  of  the  poem 
A  Popular  Personage  at  Horne — was  a  puppy  sporting 
round  the  tea-table  in  the  garden.  Twelve  years  later 
1  found  him  as  lively  as  of  yore,  indeed  an  obstreperous 
hound,  much  addicted  to  growling  and  the  tearing  of  rugs, 
one  who  was  guilty,  it  is  related,  of  biting  Mr.  John  Gals¬ 
worthy.  Poor  “  Wessex,”  I  fear,  must  now  be  dead,  and 
lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  shrubbery,  where  a  row  of  little 
inscribed  tombstones,  partly  covered  with  ivy,  mark  the 
resting-places  of  the  former  pets  of  Max  Gate,  a  dog  and 
five  cats — among  the  latter  “  Comfy,”  “  Moss,”  and  white 
“  Snowdove,”  who  inspired  that  beautiful  tribute  in 
verse.  Last  Words  to  a  Dnmb  Friend : 

Pet  was  never  mourned  as  you, 

Purrer  of  the  spotless  hue, 

Plumy  tail  and  wistful  gaze 

While  you  humoured  our  queer  ways, 

Or  outshrilled  your  morning  call 
Up  the  stairs  and  through  the  hall — 

Foot  suspended  in  its  fall — 

While  expectant,  you  would  stand 
Arched  to  meet  the  stroking  hand ; 

Till  your  way  }ou  chose  to  wend 
Yonder,  to  your  tragic  end. 

Housemate,  I  can  think  you  still 
Bounding  to  the  window-sill. 

Over  which  1  vaguely  sec 

Your  small  mound  beneath  the  tree. 

Showing  in  the  autumn  shade 
That  you  moulder  where  you  played. 

This  was  written  in  1904,  and  though  it  was  nine  years 
after  when  he  sadly  pointed  out  the  little  grave  to  me,  I 
think  his  sense  of  pain  and  loss  was  as  sharp  as  on  the 
first  day.  Hardy,  like  the  true  nature-lover  he  ever  was, 
had  a  profound  affection  for  the  domestic  pets  who  mean 
so  much  in  the  liv^es  of  sensitive  and  solitary  humans,  and 
he  agreed  with  Byron  that  their  loss  can  cause  as  bitter 
and  desolating  a  pain  as  ever  the  human  heart  will  know. 
He  voiced  his  exquisite  compassion  for  the  suffering  dumb 
creation  in  many  a  poem :  the  cattle  driven  brutally  to 
slaughter;  the  hunted  fox;  horses  shipped  for  war  service 
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— all  the  wrongs  endured  by  Earth’s  poor  patient  kind.” 
Even  a  poor  starving  cat  out  in  the  snow  has  a  place  in 
this  noble  man’s  gentle  benevolence : 

The  steps  are  a  blanched  slope 
Up  which,  with  feeble  hope, 

A  black  cat  comes,  wide-eyed  and  thin ; 

And  we  take  him  in. 

It  was  the  small,  sad  things  of  life  that  so  often  touched 
his  muse  to  song,  the  memories  aroused  by  some  insentient 
thing  of  a  day  of  long-vanished  joy.  Thus  it  is  in  The 
Garden  Seat,  The  Little  Old  Table,  The  Best  Times, 
The  Last  Time,  At  the  Piano,  Old  Excursions,  Every¬ 
thing  Comes,  The  Last  Performance,  The  Strange 
House,  At  a  Fashionable  Dinner,  In  a  London  Flat,  The 
Selfsame  Song.  Many  of  these  sad  little  lyrics  look 
back  to  his  first  wife  and  her  sudden  death  on  the  very 
day  of  the  production  of  The  Trumpet  Major  by  the 
Dorchester  Players  in  November,  1912. 

Then  do  you  remember 
That  sad  November 

When  you  left  me  never  to  see  me  more 
And  looked  quite  other  than  theretofore, 

As  if  it  could  not  be  you? 

When  Mr.  Hardy  showed  me  the  portrait  of  his  first 
wife,  with  her  long,  fair  hair  hanging  down  over  the 
shoulders,  he  said  she  was  the  prototype  in  many  respects 
of  Elfride  in  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  particularly  in  her 
physical  attributes.  According  to  the  accounts  of  people 
who  met  this  Mrs.  Hardy  in  her  later  life  she 
was  a  formidable  person,  though,  no  doubt,  a  typical 
lady  of  a  Victorian  parsonage,  for  she  was  the  niece  of 
an  Archdeacon,  the  Ven.  E.  H.  Gifford,  and  sister-in-law 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Holder,  Rector  of  St.  Juliot,  near  Bos- 
castle,  in  Cornwall,  with  whom  Miss  Emma  Lavinia 
Gifford  lived  at  the  rectory  during  the  years  1868-1873. 
It  was  to  this  place  that  Thomas  Hardy  came  in  1870  as  a 
young  architect  to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  and  he  married  Miss  Gifford  four  years  later. 
Hardy’s  own  love  story  is  not  only  reflected  in  his  Cornish 
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novel*  but  in  many  of  his  poems,  pre-eminently  in  the 
lovely  Beeny  Cliff  (March,  1870-March,  1913) : — 

0 !  the  opal  and  the  sapphire  of  that  wandering  western  sea, 

And  the  woman  riding  high  above  with  bright  hair  flapping  free. 

The  woman  whom  I  loved  so,  and  who  loyally  loved  me. 

The  pale  mews  plained  below  us,  and  the  waves  seemed  far  away 
In  a  nether  sky,  engrossed  in  saying  their  ceaseless  babbling  say. 

.‘\s  we  laughed  aloft  light-heartedly  on  that  clear  sunned  March  day. 

What  if  still  in  chasmal  beauty  looms  that  wild  weird  western  shore, 
The  woman  now  is — elsewhere — whom  the  ambling  pony  bore, 

.And  nor  knows  nor  cares  for  Beeny,  and  will  laugh  there  nevermore. 

And  again  in  On  a  Discovered  Curl  of  Hair  — 

When  your  soft  welcomings  were  said. 

This  curl  was  waving  on  your  head. 

And  when  we  walked  where  breakers  dinned 
It  sported  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  when  I  had  won  your  words  of  grace 
It  brushed  and  clung  about  my  face. 

Then  to  abate  the  misery 
Of  absentness,  you  gave  it  me. 

Where  are  its  fellows  now?  Ah,  they 
For  brightest  brown  have  donned  a  gray. 

And  gone  into  a  caverned  ark. 

Ever  unopened,  always  dark  ! 

However  much  the  passing  years  and  ill-health  may 
have  changed  the  lady,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
she  was  once  in  her  far  youth  Hardy’s  bright  star  of  love, 
and  that  on  the  wild  coast  of  Cornwall  romance  dawned 
for  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  erotic  theme. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  second  wife, 

(i)  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  was  published  in  1873,  and  it  found  an  early  and 
perceptive  admirer  in  young  Reginald  Brooks  (son  of  Shirley  Brooks, 
editor  of  Punch),  for  in  his  manuscript  diary,  which  I  chance  to  possess, 
he  notes  on  January  i8tli,  1874  :  “  Rained  all  day  without  a  break.  Very 
dull.  Read  a  novel.  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  very  good  indeed  :  worth  all  other 
new  novels  I  have  read  for  a  long  while.” 

Mr.  Hardy  told  me  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  was  the  favourite  of  Tennyson 
and  also  of  Coventry  Patmore.  The  manuscript  was  sold  for  ^^1,500  in 
1926. 
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now  his  widow.  To  her,  a  woman  of  infinite  tact,  the 
world  owes  a  great  debt,  for  it  was  she  who  shielded  him 
from  all  worry  and  anxiety  and  importunate  callers,  tended 
him  with  gentle  care,  and  so  prolonged  his  life  in  the  haven 
of  a  peaceful  and  happy  old  age.  Hardy  himself  realised 
his  great  debt  to  her,  and  wrote  : — 

For  one  did  care, 

.'\nd  spiriting  into  my  house,  to,  fro, 

Like  wind  on  the  stair, 

Cares  still,  heeds  all  .  .  . 

There  was  no  “  pessimism  ”  in  the  home  life  of  Max 
Gate,  any  more  than  there  is  in  Hardy’s  literary  work. 
He  was,  in  his  prose  and  poetry,  often  preoccupied  with 
the  fate  of  humanity  as  the  sport  and  victim  of  ironical 
immortal  powers;  with  the  mischances  of  life  and  love; 
with  the  swift  passing  of  beauty  and  happiness — the  sad 
impermanence  of  all  mortal  things.  He  lamented  that  the 
flowers  should  fade  and  spring  be  so  quickly  gone.  The 
moon  wanes  and  the  sun  sinks  to  rest,  and  human  life,  un¬ 
like  these  forces  of  nature,  is  not  reborn,  but  is  bounded 
by  the  little  green  hillock  in  the  churchyard  and  the 
eternal  night — decay,  blotted  memories,  extinction  in  ex¬ 
change  for  all  the  high  hopes,  the  fine  ambitions,  the  love, 
the  “  throbbings  of  noontide,”  when  the  mountain  tops 
were  roseate  at  the  outset  of  youth.  What  deep  thinker 
but  can  be  sad  in  contemplation  of  the  facts  of  life  :  this 
is  not  pessimism,  only  regretful  resignation. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Hardy — as  I  saw  him — offered  no 
“  pessimism,”  either  in  his  conversation  or  his  personal 
appearance.  It  always  amazes  me  when  I  read  the 
accounts  of  his  “eyes  full  of  pain  ”  and  his  confessions  ol 
fits  of  dreary  depression.  The  fact  is,  his  was  an  extremely 
shy  and  sensitive  nature,  and  the  mask  he  wore  to  the 
outer  world  was  an  artificial  protection  of  his  inner  self. 
To  bores  and  intrusive  journalists  seeking  “copy”  he 
presented  the  “  pessimism  ”  they  inspired  and  desired  to 
find;  and  these  people,  who  could  only  see  in  the  “tired 
eyes”  infinite  sadness  and  depression,  little  knew  that  the 
same  eyes  could  twinkle  with  fun  as  he  told  or  heard  some 
amusing  story.  I  could  relate  several  humorous  observe- 
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tions  and  anecdotes  of  his  concerning  still  living  or 
recently  deceased  people,  but  I  prefer  to  dwell  on  his 
kindly  simplicity  and  his  unconsciousness  of  his  genius 
and  importance.  I  will  advance  two  instances,  and  must 
again  ask  pardon  for  what  may  seem  an  egotistical  intru¬ 
sion.  On  presenting  to  Mr.  Hardy  one  of  my  books 
which  contained  his  portrait  as  frontispiece,  he  said  :  “  I 
ought  not  to  come  first.”  And  when  I  replied  :  “  You 
could  not  be  put  in  any  other  place,”  he  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  in  friendly  reproof. 

I  look  back  to  a  very  memorable  visit  to  Max  Gate  on 
Michaelmas  Day,  1922,  a  lovely  autumnal  day.  On 
leaving,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  walked  with  me  by  the  field 
route  to  Dorchester  station,  not  forgetting  “  Wessex,'”  who 
provided  vocal  noise.  The  distance  must  be  quite  a  mile, 
but  Hardy,  though  then  eighty-two  years  of  age,  walked 
along  as  quickly  and  actively  as  a  boy,  talking  humorously 
the  while.  On  reaching  a  bridge  over  the  railway  line,  I 
said  good-bye  and  proceeded  to  the  station  some  distance 
away.  My  train  left  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  and 
passed  under  the  same  bridge  I  have  mentioned.  By  a 
fortunate  inspiration  I  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
and  there  was  Mr.  Hardy  still  waiting  on  the  bridge  and 
waving  a  final  adieu.  It  was  an  incident  that  touched  me 
greatly,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  Mrs.  Hardy  wrote  to  me 
later  :  “  My  husband  saw  your  final  wave  to  him  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  I  was  amazed  you  could  see  him  on 
the  bridge  as  the  train  passed  beneath.” 

The  last  time  I  went  to  Dorset,  in  1925 — it  was  winter- 
tide — it  had  been  a  murky  day.  As  the  train  from  Ware- 
ham  travelled  across  portions  of  Egdon  Heath  the  evening 
sun  burst  through  the  clouds  and  took  the  colour  of  a  dull 
red  ball  lighting  up  the  pools  of  water  on  the  heath  as 
with  fire.  As  the  sun  sank,  the  pools  became  the  colour  of 
blood  and  the  distant  hills  took  on  a  lovely  tinge  of  purple. 
When  I  reached  Woolbridge  House — where  poor  Tess 
arrived  to  spend  her  honeymoon — the  sun  had  set,  and  that 
dire,  haunted  manor-house  beside  the  “  great  Elizabethan 
bridge  ”  looked  drear  indeed  in  the  fading  light,  the  last 
rays  reflected  in  the  flooded  land  around.  Twilight 
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merged  into  night,  and  lights  soon  were  twinkling  from  the 
homesteads  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  great  range  of 
downs  and  on  that  black  mass  of  Egdon  Heath,  which  per¬ 
chance  is  also  the  heath  of  storm  and  sorrow  of  Lear, 
traditionary  King  of  Wessex. 

But  my  thoughts  are  with  that  greater  King  of 
Wessex  whose  torch  of  genius  and  romance  has  lit 
up  for  human  time  the  aspects  of  his  native  country¬ 
side.  His  body  does  not  lie,  as  he  expected,  be¬ 
neath  the  shade  of  the  great  yew  trees  in  Stinsford — 
“  Mellstock  ” — churchyard,  but  his  memory  is  there  and 
to  the  verge  of  his  Wessex  “  till  the  last  crash  of  all  things 
low  and  high  shall  end  the  spheres.” 


JOURNEY  TO  PARADISE 

By  Dorothy  M.  Richardson 

When  we  are  lords  at  last  of  earth  and  sea  and  the  spell  of 
the  wild  shall  have  retreated  to  the  stars,  the  charm  of 
coasts  will  remain,  the  ancient  charm  of  land  and  sea  in 
relationship.  It  is  a  thing  inexorable  even  by  villas,  even 
in  a  world  imagined  as  edged  along  the  whole  of  its  coast¬ 
lines  by  promenade,  villa-fringed.  And,  indeed,  wild 
coast,  now  so  rapidly  diminishing,  was,  for  the  majority, 
until  the  present  century,  until  the  coming  of  motors,  even 
in  England  almost  unknown.  There  was  the  ocean,  across 
which  brave  people  ventured  for  diversion  or  for  business. 
And  there  was  the  seaside,  certain  known  strands,  fre¬ 
quented  in  the  proper  season.  The  interspaces  were 
legendary,  matter  for  travellers’  tales.  And  a  visit  to  even 
the  best  known  and  most  easily  accessible  resort  was  an 
enterprise  fraught  with  so  many  perils  that  every  book  of 
household  management  offered  a  little  homily  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sea  air — a  substance  only  less  redoubtable  than 
night  air — and  a  discourse  on  the  dangers  of  bathing.  To 
the  end  of  my  days,  though  I  have  shed  more  of  this  lore 
than  I  can  recall,  I  shall  know  just  how  long  one  should 
acclimatise  before  venturing  into  the  water,  how  long  to 
remain  therein,  the  best  restoratives  to  take  on  emergence, 
and  the  number  of  minutes  that  may  safely  be  spent  in 
resting  before  the  sharp  walk  that  is  essential  to  survival 
from  the  ordeal. 

From  our  earliest  years  my  sisters  and  1  were  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  the  ritual,  discussed,  no  doubt,  each 
summer  in  advance  by  our  parents  and  nurses,  and  serving, 
I  fancy,  with  them  no  less  than  with  ourselves  only  as  an 
enhancement  of  the  coming  adventure.  It  is  certain  that 
once  we  had  arrived  they  were  immediately  forgotten. 
Bathing,  which  began  on  the  first  morning,  I  remember  as 
an  exciting  and  tiresome  interruption  of  entrancements, 
of  building  and  dyke-making,  shell  gathering,  shrimping, 
wading  or  mere  ecstatic  pattering  about  to  the  movement 
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of  sea  and  sky  and  cliffs.  It  was  exciting  because  that 
quaint  Quaker  invention,  the  bathing-machine,  rattled 
across  the  sands  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  it  was  happi¬ 
ness,  while  being  unrobed,  to  stand  on  the  bench  in  the 
dark  enclosure  and  watch  through  the  tiny  square  of 
window  the  outside  brilliance  racing  by.  Bathing  was 
tiresome  because  the  hands  of  the  huge  bathing-women 
who  stood  about  in  the  shallows  and  cut  short  private  enter¬ 
prise  by  dipping  us  one  by  one  turn  and  turn  about  beneath 
the  advancing  waves  were  large  and  red  and  very  hard. 
The  interruption  over  we  immediately  followed  our  own 
devices,  though  I  remember  that  there  were,  if  no  restora¬ 
tives,  at  least  buns,  incomparable  brown  sun-hot  new  buns, 
to  allay  the  worst  pangs  of  a  most  ferocious  hunger. 

To  this  day  when  in  London  I  prepare  for  a  swift  rush 
to  the  coast  I  know  that  I  am  going,  not  casually  to  the 
sea,  but  marvellously  to  the  seaside;  the  seaside  that  is 
one  place  and  has  no  name.  The  place  that  was  seaside 
to  me  in  my  childhood,  being  in  South  Devon,  had  a  rich 
and  lovely  name,  a  name  that  my  father,  with  a  touch  of 
jocular  patronage,  used  to  speak  in  the  West  Country 
fashion,  and  my  childish  condemnation  of  his  pose  was  in 
reality  a  resentment  of  any  naming  of  my  heaven.  I  know 
now  how  unjust  I  was,  that  the  young  man,  ancient  to  me, 
who  doughtily,  summer  after  summer,  carried  his  offspring 
the  long  day’s  journey  to  the  far  west,  took  refuge  in  the 
local  speech  because  he,  too,  was  shy  of  naming  the 
unnameable.  He,  too,  was  going  to  the  seaside.  And  1 
can  appreciate,  knowing  that  although  seaside  is  one  and 
indescribable,  there  are  shores  and  shores,  the  excellence 
of  his  choice.  For  though  to-day  I  love  the  pale  and 
narrow  sea  that  tumbles  heavily  upon  the  Sussex  coast, 
the  fresh  little  sea  dancing  in  the  east  wind  off  Norfolk, 
the  green  Atlantic  rollers  that  break  against  the  Cornish 
cliffs,  and  many  another  stretch  of  our  island  waters,  each 
one  brings  between-whiles  the  nostalgia  of  my  own  sea¬ 
side,  of  the  fine,  fine  shingles  of  the  Devon  beaches,  the 
recurrent  sound  of  them  under  the  tide,  the  infinitely 
refreshing  hiss  and  wash  as  they  are  lifted  and 
dragged  backwards  by  the  waves,  and  the  echoes  of  this 
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sound  in  the  red  caves  and  tunnels.  For  years  I  knew  no 
other  coast.  Did  not  know  that  there  were  cliffless  beaches 
of  grey  pebble,  pallid  in  unbroken  sunlight,  and  waves  that 
retired  soundlessly  over  sands  of  muddy  grey.  The  first 
sight  of  such  pebbles  and  such  sands  seemed  heartbreak. 

And  I  have  seen  Devon  triumph,  seen  her  coast  a  life¬ 
time  of  other  coasts. 

My  seaside  is  no  longer  the  seaside  that  I  knew.  But 
the  pier  and  promenade  that  have  usurped  the  places  of  the 
old  stone 'jetty  and  the  sea-wall  have  not  changed  the 
sound  of  the  sea  in  the  coves  nor  dimmed  the  beauty  of 
the  innumerable  shells  washed  up  there.  A  handful  of 
shingle  still  yields  cowries,  the  small  tooled  shapes  that 
were  nuggets  in  dross  to  my  eager  hands,  minutely  heavy, 
sea-wet  and  pinky  brown  in  their  fine  ribbings  along  the 
spine,  paling  to  where  the  lips  curl  inwards,  ivory  white. 

But  it  was  not  of  these  things  that  I  thought  when  into 
endless  summer,  into  a  garden  whose  boundaries  were  as 
yet  unknown,  there  came  the  news  of  the  great  journey, 
but  rather  of  the  dazzling  spaces  of  sunlit  salty  air  above 
the  little  town  and  of  the  way  sound  echoed  through  it  fresh 
and  free.  Morning  sounds,  the  blithe  barking  of  a  dog 
upon  the  shore,  the  shrill  high  voice  of  the  fishwife 
announcing  my  incomparable  seaside  breakfast,  and  later 
the  sounds  of  donkeys  trotting  and  of  people  hurrying  to 
the  beach  on  silent  rubbered  feet  to  laughter  and  the  clink¬ 
ing  of  little  buckets.  The  air  above  the  small  town  behind 
the  cliffs  held  always  some  echoes,  and  this  for  me  was  its 
deepest  charm,  haunting  me  while  I  conned  over  with  my 
sisters  the  joys  to  come.  Nothing  could  fully  banish  its 
enchantment,  neither  the  childish  squabblings  that  at  home 
could  fill  the  universe  with  darkness,  nor  the  first  misery  of 
scorched  legs  nor  even  the  recurrent  tragedy  of  bedtime. 
And  though  each  day  I  was  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  strong  red 
cliffs,  the  happy  wash  and  ripple  of  the  waves,  the  shapes 
and  colours  of  the  lovely  things  to  be  seen  and  handled  in 
rock  pools,  my  best  bliss  came  down  upon  me  away  from 
the  shore.  All  that  made  seaside  was  fused  and  distilled 
within  the  dazzling  air  above  the  open  space  where  our 
house  stood  in  the  mainway  of  the  townlet,  a  wide  road 
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divided  by  narrow  ribbons  of  green  lawn  that  ran  each  side 
of  a  stone-rimmed  torrent  broken  every  few  yards  by  a 
steeply  gushing  fall.  I  felt  both  pity  and  contempt  for 
these  tame  sweet  waters.  Yet  it  was  in  passing  over  the 
little  bridge  that  spanned  their  gentle  rush  to  the  sea,  in 
hearing  the  plash  and  murmur  of  their  cascades  go  up  into 
the  sky,  that  I  tasted  the  deepest  of  my  joy. 

Early  on  a  summer  morning  we  would  start  from  the 
outskirts  of  our  little  Berkshire  town.  Unfamiliar  shadow 
under  the  home  gables  and  strange  quiet  in  park  and 
market-place,  I  remember  no  family,  no  incident  of  depar¬ 
ture,  only  the  sense  of  known  things  passing  away,  and 
then,  it  seemed  at  once,  the  being  roused  from  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  the  fearful  adventure  of  Paddington.  I  knew  not 
then  that  Paddington  was  the  aristocrat  of  the  London 
termini  with  proud  traditions  and  a  leisurely  staff.  To  me 
it  was  inferno;  chaos  with  but  one  refuge,  perhaps  undis- 
coverable,  the  seaside  train.  The  regulation  Paddington 
train  with  its  well-hung  coaches  panelled  in  ivory  and 
brown,  rolling  smoothly  westwards  at  the  bidding  of  a 
decorously  low-voiced  bell-toned  whistle,  was,  I  thought, 
a  vehicle  kept  in  state  for  its  glorious  mission.  Padding¬ 
ton  has  changed  but  little.  The  many  buffets,  the  auto¬ 
matic  machines  and  other  modernities  crowding  the  plat¬ 
forms  accommodate  themselves  to  its  atmosphere.  The 
staff,  including  the  smallest  newspaper  boy,  is  still  courtly. 
And  the  turn  of  the  wheel  that  was  bringing  back 
mahogany  and  repp  has  restored  to  the  Great  Western 
rolling  stock  its  Victorian  garb  of  chocolate  and  cream  to 
delight  the  eyes  of  survivors. 

Paddington  and  piled  luggage,  and  my  family  suddenly 
present.  My  mother,  in  sprigged  muslin  and  dustcloak 
and  small  round  hat  tilted  nosewards  from  piled  hair,  dis- 
quietingly  anxious  and  dependent.  My  sisters  in  sprigged 
cotton  and  reefers,  their  flushed  faces  framed  by  monstrous 
“  Zulu  ”  hats,  kept  for  the  seaside  and  most  miserable  in 
the  wearing,  with  a  poke  that  hit  the  sky  and  was  brought 
plastering  down  over  the  ears  by  means  of  a  tight  bridle 
of  elastic  cutting,  when  new,  unmercifully  across  beneath 
the  chin.  A  torment  now  banished  for  ever.  It  had  its 
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compensations.  You  could,  for  instance,  at  unobserved 
moments,  by  the  simple  device  of  working  the  elastic  to 
the  tip  of  your  chin,  become  a  mounted  policeman — a 
painful  process  causing  the  coarse  straw  to  scrape  the 
tender  parts  of  your  hot  ears,  and  dangerous  unless  you 
preserved  a  policemanlike  immobility.  Usually  you  did 
not,  and  the  elastic  slid  and  leapt,  to  come,  with  a  cutting 
sting,  tightly  to  rest  under  your  nose. 

My  father  on  these  occasions  was  less  tranquil  than  the 
terminus,  though  quite  as  stately.  Circumstances  were 
exacting.  All  of  us,  including  my  mother  and  the  servants, 
reduced  to  eager  and  not  always  mute  helplessness,  were 
pendant  upon  his  omniscience,  excited,  frightened,  and, 
but  for  him,  lost  utterly.  His  to  carry  us  through  not  only 
without  help,  but  hampered  by  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  parting  with  some  of  the  finer  shades  of  the  composure 
inseparable  from  the  bearing  of  the  travelling  English 
gentleman.  This  bearing  was  his  by  nature  and  by  the 
grace  of  an  almost  religious  cultivation.  But  the  travelling 
English  gentleman  of  his  day  clothed  his  composure  in 
frieze  and  deerstalker,  and  though  on  these  holiday  flit- 
tings  high  summer  seems  always  to  have  blazed,  my  father, 
whenever  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  bore  these  articles 
upon  his  tall  and  slender  form.  The  long  frieze,  it  is 
true,  hung  open,  revealing  the  cool  silky  alpaca  that  lay 
beneath.  But  the  weather  and  the  occasion  tyrannised. 
Useless  to  deny  it — the  English  gentleman  was  flustered. 
Small  wonder  that  my  mother,  goddess  omnipotent, 
became  almost  one  of  ourselves,  shared  our  torment : 
the  certainty  that  the  train  would  elude  us.  Small  wonder, 
indeed,  that  my  father  shepherded  the  forlorn  group  into  a 
waiting-room  and  forbade  the  opening  of  its  door  until  he 
shoufd  reappear.  To  this  day  the  inside  of  a  waiting-room 
recalls  to  me  that  fearful  interval.  Its  terrifying  length, 
the  pictures  of  disaster  that  filled  the  small  space  so  closely 
surrounded  by  large  suggestive  sounds.  And  its  end  was 
not  the  least  of  its  fearfulness.  The  door  would  open 
quickly,  not  upon  a  stranger  or  a  porter,  but  upon  the 
dreaded  form  of  my  father,  upon  his  voice,  urgent.  It 
was  now  or  never.  And  the  pilgrimage  that  ended  in  the 
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security  of  our  reserved  carriage  was  made  always  in  the 
certainty  that  this  time  it  was  to  be  never,  that  we  alone 
amongst  the  small  throng  of  travellers  were  doomed  by 
some  miracle  to  miss  our  heaven. 

Once  we  were  safely  in  the  charm  descended.  Joy  was 
secure.  My  mother,  tearful  with  relief,  would  take  up 
her  two  fold  task  of  sympathy  with  our  happiness  and  the 
protection  of  my  father  from  disturbance.  There  was, 
however,  an  interval  of  licence  lasting  from  the  moment 
he  stood  up  to  free  himself  from  his  outer  garments  until 
he  was  ensconced,  having  for  a  while  unbent  to  share  our 
celebrations,  sideways  in  his  corner  with  his  Tunes. 

But  the  act  of  keeping  comparatively  still  brought  its 
own  rewards.  One  could  hear  the  faithful  rumbling  of 
the  wheels,  set  now  to  hymn  tunes  sung  quickly,  and  now, 
while  the  train  sped  rocking,  and  the  telegraph  wires, 
running  together,  refused  to  be  counted,  to  a  song  of  its 
own,  the  wordless,  exultant  beating,  it  seemed,  of  life 
itself.  And  the  great  events  of  the  day  came  in  the  silence 
to  life  between  memory  and  anticipation,  blossomed  in 
pictures  upon  the  air  vibrating  to  the  song  of  the  train. 
And  suddenly  there  would  be  Basingstoke.  Just  a  name, 
standing  for  a  moment  on  its  board  on  a  platform  and 
presently  gone.  Always  for  me  it  was  the  remotest  point 
of  our  journey  through  unknown  worlds,  and  always  it 
filled  me  with  a  longing  to  escape  the  life  I  knew.  I 
would  look  at  the  faces  about  me  averted  towards  the 
platform,  and  wonder  if  they  too  knew  where  we  were — 
on  the  borderland  of  what  strange  enchantment.  .  .  After 
we  had  passed  I  suffered  loss,  as  if  something  of  me, 
alighting  there,  had  been  caught  up  into  a  state  of  being 
that  knew  no  more  of  seaside  and  of  home. 

Quite  different  was  far-away  Exeter,  “  Xturr,  Xturr,” 
the  porters  would  say  conversationally.  In  high,  fresh  air. 
The  first  breath  of  the  air  that  stood  above  the  little  sea¬ 
side  town.  And  these  porters,  because  they  breathed  it, 
were  different  from  other  porters.  Belonging  to  the  world 
of  seaside,  they  looked  happy  and  serene,  as  if,  though 
always  there,  they  knew  quite  well  where  they  were.  But 
these  happy  porters  stood  in  the  distance  at  the  end  of 
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the  long  day.  The  sound  of  the  wheels  would  begin  to 
tell  of  the  long,  long  hours,  and  presently,  unawares,  I 
was  wakening  from  deep  sleep  to  see  the  brown  hamper 
open  for  lunch,  to  feel  older  by  a  long  day  past,  and 
blissful,  waking  up  after  a  party,  to  find  another  party 
just  begun. 

By  the  time  far  Exeter  was  reached  we  children  were 
knowingly  weary.  And  Exeter,  with  its  message  of  the 
sea’s  nearness,  was  trial — the  last  trial  of  the  day;  a 
repetition  in  miniature  of  the  agonies  of  Paddington. 
Like  Paddington  it  was  large,  and,  though  comparatively 
mild  and  gentle,  still  important  and  awe-inspiring.  To 
my  childish  imagination  it  was  purely  in  a  spirit  of  respect 
for  its  manner  and  its  size  that  the  train  waited  so  long 
there.  It  was  at  Exeter,  too,  that  the  sternest  of  my 
grandmothers  joined  us.  She  was  to  the  smaller  of  us 
little  more  than  an  apparition.  Once  at  the  seaside  she 
disappeared,  doubtless  preferring  the  quiet  of  independent 
lodgings  to  the  turmoil  of  our  enchanted  house.  I  cannot 
remember  that  she  took  any  part  in  our  life  by  the  shore. 
Only  from  time  to  time  came  the  reminder  that  somewhere 
in  the  bright  scene  Grannie  w^as  abiding.  It  was  the  only 
solemn  thought  that  touched  me  during  the  length  of  our 
stay.  And  the  conviction — arising  in  my  mind  if  for  long 
enough  I  stood  staring  at  the  cascading  waters  beyond  our 
door — that  I  was,  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  but  this 
laughing  stream,  a  very  naughty  girl — was  cheerful  com¬ 
pared  to  any  reflection  on  Grannie’s  sojourning.  The  first 
intimation  of  her  coming  was  the  departure  of  my  father 
into  the  unknown.  Once  more  we  were  left  to  anxious 
helplessness,  to  the  certainty  of  disaster.  Relief  would 
come  at  last  with  the  sound  of  Grannie’s  voice — the  high, 
staccato,  wavering  voice  of  deafness  and  old  age,  crazing 
my  childish  nerves  with  the  imagined  horrpr  of  a  soundless 
world,  chilling  me  with  the  fear  that  the  train^  having 
stood  so  long,  would  move  on  while  she  was  being  got  in. 
There  she  would  stand,  black-robed  and  towering  between 
her  black-robed  maid  and  one  of  ours,  my  father  behind, 
and  my  mother,  all  anxious  helpfulness,  inside  the  carriage 
door. 
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But  when  at  last  she  was  arranged  within  there  was 
compensation  for  this  large,  dark  presence  with  its  terribly 
chanting  voice.  When  the  speechless  greetings  were  over 
and  my  parents  had  communicated  with  her  by  means  of 
repeated  shoutings  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  long  tube 
hanging,  a  sinuous  black  garland,  across  the  carriage,  she 
would,  before  finally  folding  her  hands  to  sit  with  eyes 
contemplative  upon  each  of  us  in  turn,  extract  and  distri¬ 
bute — acid-drops.  The  real  lemon-drops,  that  vanished 
with  the  application  of  modern  chemistry  to  lollipops. 
They  were  strong.  They  contained  the  pure  juice  of  the 
lemon  and  the  cane,  were  satisfyingly  sweet  and  acidly 
refreshing.  They  were  also  a  noble  size,  square  and  thick 
and  with  deep  bevelled  edges.  They  lasted.  But  they 
were  slippery.  And  if,  their  first  charm  exhausted,  the 
return  of  weariness  brought  a  sudden  collapse,  they  slipped 
and  lodged,  four-square,  half  way  down,  and  the  end  of 
the  journey  was  sharp  pangs,  pangs  lessening  and  ending 
at  last  in  forgetfulness,  till  lifting  arms  were  there,  and 
the  window  and  the  sea  where  the  train  tunnels  its  way  in 
and  out  of  the  red  cliffs  along  its  edge.  A  strange,  for¬ 
bidding  sea,  ghostly  in  fading  light,  as  in  the  morning 
things  had  been  ghostly.  An  eternity,  a  child’s  whole  day 
with  unfamiliar  lateness  added,  had  gone  to  the  making 
of  a  journey  that  now  takes  a  few  hours.  But  the  days 
to  come  were  perhaps  the  richer  for  the  joys  and  agonies 
of  that  tremendous  preliminary. 


WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 


By  Beatrice  Molyneux 

The  God  made  Man  unchanging  through  the  changes. 
The  silent  Watcher  in  a  passing  night — 

Is  He  so  veiled  beneath  a  faith  divided  ? 

Or  faith  so  blind  it  cannot  see  the  Light  ? 

Can  science  understand  a  sacred  Mystery 
That  holds  no  record  on  a  broken  sod  ? 

And  what  achievement’s  won  in  man’s  poor  seeking 
If  he  in  groping  loses  touch  with  God? 

We  ask  a  sign  beyond  all  human  knowledge, 

And  hands  of  clay  the  Infinite  would  span — 

Where  lies  the  Glory  of  the  Incarnation 
If  w'e  forget  the  Godhead  in  the  Man ! 

The  generations  sleeping  in  the  shadows. 

Leave  they  no  story  of  a  simple  trust, 

No  testimony  of  Faith’s  Crown  of  Victory, 

God’s  Holy  Image  printed  in  the  dust ! 

Humanity  can  read  the  constellations. 

And  mark  the  movements  of  the  countless  stars, 

But  only  sees  as  in  a  vision  darkly 
The  Things  of  God  behind  its  prison-bars. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
;  .  By  Stephen  Gwynn 

I 

Funeral  rites  have  furnished  much  discourse  since  the 
last  instalment  of  these  notes  was  written.  The  honour 
paid  to  Thomas  Hardy  answered  to  all  men’s  judgment 
of  what  was  due  to  a  great  man,  not  only  for  his  own  sake, 
but  as  a  tribute  to  the  generation  w'hich  had  in  him  its 
last  illustrious  survivor.  Yet  somehow  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  touched  with  his  own  sinister  irony.  Dis¬ 
regard  of  his  expressed  wish  might  be  justified  by  arguing 
that  his  unaffected  modesty  would  have  equally  prevented 
him  from  contemplating  the  possibility  of  interment  at 
Westminster  and  from  putting  aside  such  a  tribute  if  it 
were  offered.  Yet  his  own  countryside,  to  which  he 
belonged  by  his  life  and  by  his  long  celebration  of  it, 
showed  so  strong  a  revolt  against  the  physical  separation 
of  his  remains  from  the  corner  of  this  earth  which  had  been 
the  seedland  of  his  genius,  giving  of  its  own  qualities  in 
unison  with  him  who  raised  the  crop,  that  this  strange 
mediaeval  compromise  was  effected,  and  the  heart  was 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  buried  at  Dorchester.  Beholders 
might  well  imagine  Hardy’s  own  grim  meditations  on  all 
this  ceremonial.  Not  but  what  he  would  have  surely  been 
touched;  yet  he  might  well  have  seen  a  final  incongruity 
when  they  burnt  to  ashes  the  members  of  one  whose  living 
mind  had  so  often  dwelt  on  the  normal  process  of  creative 
transformation  from  one  mould  into  another  of  animated 
dust. 

Then  came,  with  its  poignant  comment  of  contrast,  the 
burial  of  Lord  Haig,  when  all  fell  so  surely  into  a  noble 
harmony,  of  which  he  himself  dictated  the  broad  lines.  For 
him  it  would  have  been  affectation  not  to  contemplate  the 
choice  of  interment  in  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Abbey,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  perfect  than  the  manner  of  his 
setting  this  aside  by  a  few  words  to  the  minister  of  his  own 
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church.  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  here  to  talk  of  modesty; 
what  spoke  was  rather  a  more  intimate  pride.  Haig  of 
Bemersyde  would  rather  lie  with  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde 
than  in  any  Pantheon.  And  after  all,  what  Pantheon 
could  compare,  for  a  borderer,  with  Dryburgh,  where  Sir 
Walter  is  buried  and  Lockhart  at  his  feet?  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Scott  is  there,  as  his  epitaph  records, 
not  claiming  his  place  by  any  right  divine  such  as  would 
gladly  have  been  accorded  him,  but  asserting  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone  the  tie  of  blood  which  to  him  was  essential  for 
admission.  He  brought  his  achievements  there  to  his 
own;  and,  si  qua  fides  dubiis,  what  exultation  there  must 
have  been  in  his  ghost  when  he  saw  the  victorious  soldier 
make  the  same  election  and  the  same  offering ! 

There  all  conspires  to  beautify  these  pieties.  That  wide 
lawn  where  the  lovely  ruins  stand  in  sunlight  is  a  space 
enclosed  by  the  sweeping  boughs  of  great  sheltering  trees, 
and  about  it  the  Tweed  puts  a  shining  girdle;  all  is  kept 
and  seemly,  yet  seems  a  piece  of  nature  without  artifice; 
and  the  detached  block  of  buildings,  with  its  vaulting  and 
its  columns,  under  which  is  Sir  Walter’s  tomb,  has  been 
modelled  by  happy  chance  into  the  proportions  of  some 
superb  and  colossal  casket.  By  it,  in  the  open,  is  fenced 
the  Haig  burying  place — or  so  I  gather  from  what  is 
written. 

For  so  unobtrusive  was  this  great  soldier,  so  little  bruit 
was  there  of  his  fame,  that  when  hosts  of  the  border, 
steeped  in  border  tradition,  took  me  to  see  Dryburgh  five 
years  after  the  War,  I  can  recall  no  word  that  told  me, 
here  lie  the  forbears  from  whom  Douglas  Haig  came.  First 
and  last,  though,  this  quietness  must  have  been  in  his 
character,  for  I  was  a  freshman  at  Brasenose  when  he  had 
only  just  left  it,  and  in  any  college  of  some  hundred  and 
twenty  men  there  are  some  whose  names  and  repute  pass 
at  least  to  the  next  undergraduate  generation;  but  he  was 
not  of  these.  Not  until  the  War  was  halfway  through  did 
I  learn  somehow  in  France  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  been  almost  my  college  contemporary.  And  after 
the  victory,  when  Brasenose  honoured  itself  by  entertain¬ 
ing  him,  what  stayed  in  my  mind  after  hearing  him  speak 
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there  was  the  lack  of  any  assertive  quality,  any  perceptible 
magnetism.  So  far  as  one’s  personal  observation  goes,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  making  his  personality  felt  through  the 
armies  he  commanded.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  man  could,  though  two  or  three  of  the  great  Frenchmen 
seem  to  have  accomplished  this. 

But  we  know  now,  since  the  publication  of  Sir  Henry 
Wilson’s  diaries,  that  Haig,  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  against  Wilson’s  own  judgment,  refused 
to  play  for  safety  by  giving  up  a  part  of  the  line,  and  stood 
for  pushing  the  counter-offensive  to  the  utmost  after 
Germany’s  supreme  effort  was  spent.  That,  indeed,  was 
leadership,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  shortening  of  the  war 
by  a  whole  winter  with  its  miseries  and  hazards,  and 
perhaps  by  a  full  summer  as  well.  It  seems  clear  that,  as 
the  records  are  sifted  and  clarified,  his  part  will  show 
greater  and  finer  than  any  one  of  us  divined. 

But  already  from  his  completed  life  one  thing  stands 
out.  He  was  the  consummate  type  of  the  British  officer 
trained  in  the  old  Army;  and  no  school  in  the  world  has 
bred  more  lovable  and  admirable  gentlemen  and  com¬ 
rades.  Reticence,  the  avoidance  of  whatever  was  flashy 
or  dramatic,  was  carried  in  that  school  almost  to  a  fault : 
yet  it  could  be  magnificently  effective,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  when  in  the  worst  moments  of  the  early  fighting 
before  Ypres,  Haig  and  his  full  staff  rode  quietly  through 
the  battered  regiments  down  the  main  road  towards  the 
German  attack.  There  was  no  question  of  addressing  the 
troops,  nor  indeed  was  such  a  thing  possible ;  but  an  officer 
trained  in  that  tradition  as  a  rule  said  little  at  any  time. 

The  essential  of  their  training,  however,  was  care  of  their 
men — and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  cared  for.  As 
the  War  developed,  the  regimental  tradition  with  its  long- 
established  personal  relations  became  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain.  Officers  and  men  were  thrown  together  almost  pell 
mell,  the  commander  of  a  unit  often  neither  knowing  those 
he  commanded  nor  known  by  them.  What  remained 
when  the  War  was  over  was  the  Army.  All  public  opinion 
has  rightly  recognised  as  more  characteristic  even  of  Lord 
Haig  than  his  part  in  the  War  the  duty  which  he  chose 
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after  the  War :  and  a  more  heartbreaking  task  no  man 
ever  buckled  to.  Here  was  this  huge  swarm  of  men,  to 
whom  promises  had  been  lightly  made  which  were  as 
lightly  forgotten ;  they  were  in  distress,  difficulty,  rage  and 
bitterness;  regimental  associations  were  useless  for  so 
great  a  charge,  and  half  of  them  had  no  real  regimental 
association.  But  they  were  the  Army,  or  had  been,  and 
Haig  had  been  its  commander-in-chief.  They  had  cause 
to  know  that  he  never  forgot  them.  How  much  good  he 
did,  how  much  evil  he  prevented,  how  far  he  failed, 
perhaps  can  never  be  reckoned;  blit  at  least  he  tried  and 
he  died  trying;  and  little  wonder  it  is,  after  what  he  went 
through  from  1914  to  1918,  and  from  1918  to  1928,  that 
death  should  have  come  to  him  sudden  and  early. 

People  talk  glibly  of  Victorians.  If  the  word  means 
anything,  Haig  and  the  men  of  his  type  were  Victorians; 
and  those  who  knew  British  officers  before  the  War  and 
during  the  War  were  unlucky  if  they  did  not  come  across 
half  a  dozen  at  least  of  such  men,  not  indeed  of  his  ability, 
commanding  regiments  rather  than  armies,  some  of  them 
already  retired  before  the  War,  and  “  dug  out  ” — to  the 
great  profit  of  the  new  levies.  These  were  men  who  had  - 
been  formed  on  the  type  that  is  depicted  in  the  novels  of 
last  century,  perhaps  with  most  grace  and  charm  by 
Thackeray,  but  essentially  better  in  Scott  than  by  any 
Victorian  of  them;  men  modest  in  speech  and  bearing,  no 
fire-eaters,  not  easy  to  make  picturesque,  just  because  of 
their  dislike  for  the  theatrical,  but  men  greatly  capable  of 
leadership  and  incapable  of  intrigue.  The  “  Great  Vic¬ 
torians,”  if  you  like,  had  helped  to  form  them,  Ruskin 
and  Tennyson  as  well  as  the  novelists,  or  more  than  the 
novelists;  the  public  schools  and  universities  had  helped; 
but  the  British  Army  itself  of  pre-war  days  was  the  most 
“  Victorian  ”  institution  of  them  all.  The  simple  piety 
which  seems  to  have  marked  Lord  Haig  was  anything  but 
rare  in  those  of  whom  he  was  the  best  example. 

It  is  in  accord  with  all  tradition  that  the  leadership  of 
the  British  Armies,  first  held  by  an  Irishman,  should  have 
passed  to  a  Scot;  these  two  countries  have  always  had 
more  than  their  share  of  such  glory — though  it  should  be 
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said  that  probably  the  picked  officers  of  the  Army,  if  they 
had  to  select  the  name  which  at  the  end  stood  highest  for 
soldiership,  would  have  chosen  neither  Haig  nor  French, 
nor  Wilson,  but  an  Englishman,  Lord  Plumer — but  also 
how  completely  in  the  British  tradition  is  it  that  the  great 
shaper  of  imaginary  lives,  clothed  in  a  cloud  of  thoughts 
and  fancies — whether  you  call  him  novelist,  dramatist,  or 
poet — should  be  as  English  as  Shakespeare — the  author 
of  all  others  with  whom  Thomas  Hardy  has  most  affinity. 
And  how  characteristic  it  is  and  how  amazing,  that  this 
“  nation  of  shopkeepeft,”  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  of 
excellent  business  men,  which  so  often  borrowed  its 
leaders  in  war  or  statesmanship,  should  have  always  drawn 
from  its  inmost  tissue  its  own  poets.  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley — and  I  will  not  leave 
out  Tennyson — what  is  there  in  any  of  these  that  is  not 
utterly  and  authentically  English,  and  what  is  there  better 
in  any  other  literature?  Only  one  of  these  names  is 
Victorian,  and  Tennyson  is  not  only  that,  but  the  most 
typical  of  all  that  we  mean  when  we  use  that  word,  for 
blessing  or  banning.  But  how  ridiculous  to  apply  it  to 
Hardy !  He  worked,  it  is  true,  in  the  Victorian  period ; 
he  was  the  full  contemporary  of  Meredith,  he  was  busy 
with  his  novels  when  Trollope  was  working,  or  Miss 
Yonge,  Trollope’s  counterpart — I  say  it  not  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  man,  but  in  justice  to  a  woman  writer  who  has 
not  yet  been  fairly  appraised.  Hardy  conformed  uneasily 
to  the  standards  which  these  others  accepted  willingly  and 
reinforced  by  their  example — and  which  were  entirely 
congenial  to  that  British  military  type  of  which  Haig  was 
the  pattern.  When  finally  the  Victorian  public — with  the 
entire  approval  of  hundreds  of  admirable  and  lovable 
British  colonels — rose  in  revolt  against  Jude  the  Obscure, 
Hardy  accepted  the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  an  England 
which  was  spiritually  not  at  all  of  Queen  Victoria’s  period, 
but  much  rather  of  Shakespeare’s  or  Milton’s — and  which 
no  doubt  was  extant  in  the  dales  when  Wordsworth  had 
his  upbringing — an  England  that  Tennyson  was  aware  of 
in  his  Yorkshire  Farmer  Old  Style.  Hardy  then  went 
out  of  a  sphere  in  which  (since  society  concerned  itself 
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seriously  with  the  novel)  those  traditions  dominated  which 
were  at  their  strictest  in  the  mind  of  a  well-bred  devout 
regimental  British  officer;  and  somehow  in  the  Victorian 
age  it  had  become  natural  for  literary  men  to  conform  to 
such  standards.  For  the  Victorian  age,  unlike  others, 
expected  its  writers  to  be  prophets  and  teachers;  they  all 
had  their  “message” — Thackeray,  Dickens,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Kingsley,  Meredith,  too, 
as  much  as  any,  Swinburne  no  doubt  was  an  exception, 
and  was  disapproved  as  an  exception,  till  he  in  the  end 
became  more  conformable  than  any.  But  Hardy  had  no 
gospel  to  preach :  he  offered  his  thoughts — his  gloomy 
thoughts — and  his  society.  He  is  far  more  truly  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  post-war  young,  who  like  so  well  to  be 
reminded  of  what  the  Victorians  liked  to  ignore,  than  he 
is  of  his  own  more  cheerful  generation. 

Why  bury  him  in  the  Abbey?  Why  not  let  his  own 
home  be  enriched  by  one  final  association,  as  Tweedside 
is  by  Haig’s  burial?  Are  there  really  people  who  would 
wish  that  Shakespeare  should  lie  at  Westminster  and  not 
at  Stratford? 

And  again,  why  is  it  that  in  thinking  of  Hardy  one 
always  comes  back  to  the  thought  of  Shakespeare?  All 
the  adorable  gaiety  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  has  no  counter¬ 
part  in  this  sombre  modern;  mirth  there  is,  but  you  find 
it  only  frank  in  his  choruses  of  rustics,  and  often  there  it 
has  a  bitter  tang.  Shakespeare  can  see  the  world  black 
and  cruel,  in  Lear  and  Othello  \  yet  somehow  with  him  one 
is  conscious  of  tempests  that  will  pass.  Hardy  seems 
always  to  invite  you  to  watch  flies  that  gambol  agreeably, 
beautifully  even,  charming  creatures  of  delight;  but  the 
spider  is  always  waiting ;  and  in  whole  books  of  his  it  is  as 
if  you  watched  a  spider  slowly*  enveloping  and  killing  a 
fly.  Nor  does  he  offer  you  what  never  for  an  instant  fails 
in  Shakespeare,  the  tunable  quality  of  words.  Hardy 
was  one  of  the  few  important  writers  whom  one  easily 
pictures  employing  a  villainous  adjective  about  which 
there  was  some  controversy  of  late;  he  might  have  said 
that  an  expression  was  “  to  be  taken  in  a  pejorative  sense.” 
His  vocabulary  has  often  the  clumsy  pedantry  of  a  pro- 
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moted  village  schoolmaster ;  and  the  rhythm  of  his 
sentences,  even  when  it  attains  to  beauty,  recalls  the  heavy 
lumbering  movement  of  shire  horses  ploughing.  In 
verse,  no  writer  of  excellence  ever  wrote  more  uncouth 
lines;  and  yet  in  his  verse  above  all,  there  are  times  and 
times  when  one  says  to  oneself,  “  Was  there  anything  so 
great  as  this  written  since  Shakespeare  ?  ”  It  is  the 
strength  in  him,  the  sap,  the  vital  force,  the  mass  and 
momentum  of  his  thought,  that  make  us  forget  all  that 
is  deficient  in  him  as  a  writer.  And  if  he  could  not  catch, 
as  Shakespeare  did,  the  very  quality  of  a  bird’s  song,  he 
could  render,  as  no  one  else  of  his  time,  the  thrill  with 
which  man’s  heart  answers  to  a  bird’s  singing.  He  is 
not  prepared,  as  his  contemporaries  were,  to  tell  us  how 
to  be  good,  or  how  to  be  happy;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  tries  to  make  us  happy,  or  succeeds.  But  he  gives  us 
his  company,  and  though  it  does  not  send  us  whistling 
on  the  road,  that  companionship,  even  in  a  menacing  world, 
somehow  fortifies  and  gives  courage. 

The  latest  American  proposal  about  naval  expenditure 
is  interesting.  '  Mr.  Kellogg  declares  that  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  lead  the  way  in  a  general  abolition  of 
submarine  warfare.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural. 
The  submarine,  as  we  all  learnt  not  long  ago,  is  the  arm 
of  the  weaker  naval  power.  Now  the  position  is  that 
naval  supremacy,  which  rested  up  to  1918  with  Great 
Britain,  still  rests  with  the  English-speaking  race;  but 
America  has  decided  that  the  preponderance  of  this 
control  shall  be  in  American,  not  in  British,  keeping.  If 
the  entire  fleets  were  equal,  ship  for  ship  and  gun  for 
gun,  America  would  have  the  mastery  because  her  neces¬ 
sary  defences  are  less  extended.  If  she  wants  more 
decisive  superiority  than  this,  she  can  have  it  because  she 
can  pay  for  it.  Great  Britain  has  to  accept  this  fact,  just 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  accept  the  English-speaking 
domination  of  the  sea.  What,  then,  is  England’s  interest  ? 
Certainly,  it  would  seem,  to  abolish  the  submarine, 
because  then  the  necessary  margin  of  superiority  in 
surface  craft  could  be  greatly  reduced.  From  the  point 
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of  view  of  safety,  England,  which  can  be  starved  out,  has 
more  to  gain  than  America  by  the  suppression  of  this  arm. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  England’s  object  is  to  challenge  and 
limit  American  mastery,  then  she  cannot  discard  the 
weaker  power’s  weapon.  But  unless  England  is  willing 
to  accept  the  doctrine  that  ultimate  control  shall  lie  with 
the  longest  willing  purse,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
other  Powers  in  Europe,  or  out  of  Europe,  should  listen 
to  a  plan  which  presupposes  that  control  of  ocean  transit 
shall  be  left  secure  to  the  English-speaking  races,  on  terms 
less  burdensome  to  the  controllers  than  they  must  be  while 
the  submarine  exists  ? 

However  splendid  the  traditions  of  British  seamanship, 
they  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  among  all  the 
forms  of  military  power,  a  navy  under  modern  conditions 
most  strictly  depends  on  continuous  and  costly  renewal  of 
material ;  and  this  proposal,  if  universally  accepted,  would 
hugely  reduce  cost.  But  if  England,  which  has  most  of 
all  Powers  to  gain  by  its  adoption,  disregards  it  from  com¬ 
petitive  pride,  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  any  serious 
beginning  of  reductions.  At  first  sight  the  offer  looks  so 
naive,  so  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  America’s  ascend¬ 
ancy,  that  one  is  disposed  to  laugh.  Yet,  if  one  comes  to 
think,  it  is  sound  in  logic  :  it  is  the  right  place  to  begin,  and 
it  is  surely  worth  thinking  over. 

Lord  Iveagh’s  collection  of  old  masters,  now  being 
shown  at  Burlington  House,  will  add  greatly  to  the  public 
enjoyment  of  Ken  Wood  at  Hampstead,  where  they  are 
to  be  placed  :  the  more  so  because  the  taste  of  their  collec¬ 
tor  was  so  much  that  of  the  average  British  citizen.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  great  Flemings  and  Hollanders,  with  a 
profusion  of  all  that  is  most  popular  and  sugared  in  the 
work  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  and  Romney — and  three 
or  four  of  Boucher’s  confections  for  dessert.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  in  their  destination  the  Dutchmen  may  be 
kept  apart;  they  make  the  English  work  seem  amateurish 
and  a  little  trivial.  Perhaps  the  Netherlands  gain  in  their 
art  by  having  so  little  to  tempt  them  into  prettiness. 
These  serious,  heavy  people  attain  beauty  by  a  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  subtleties  of  tone,  on  the  essentials  of  character, 
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and  a  reposeful  dignity,  which  are  best  seen  here  in  the 
little  Jan  Vermeer  study  of  a  lady  playing  her  lute. 
Neither  of  the  two  Rembrai\dts  nor  the  Franz  Hals  is  so 
satisfying  as  this  masterpiece.  Van  Dyck’s  “  Henrietta  of 
Lorraine  ”  is  almost  too  impressive  a  princess  :  that  solemn 
presence  is  overpowering.  Rubens  is  represented  by  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife — she  carrying  a  tray  of 
fruit  on  her  head,  he  a  dead  stag  thrown  over  his  shoulders 
and  a  basket  of  partridges  on  his  arm;  but  the  game  and 
the  fruit  are  attributed  to  Snyders.  The  fruit  I  can 
believe  to  be  by  another  hand;  but  was  it  really  Snyders 
who  painted  the  deer’s  pelt  and  those  marvellous  dead 
birds  }  Anyhow,  skill  could  go  no  farther  in  the  rendering 
of  fur  and  feather — the  rich  tactile  quality  as  well  as  the 
glowing  browns,  and  that  look  of  something  ruffled  and 
fading,  yet  still  exquisitely  vital,  which  is  on  the  plumage 
in  a  sportsman’s  bag. 

As  for  the  Englishmen,  Crome’s  “Yarmouth  Water 
Frolic”  could  hold  its  own  beside  Cuyp’s  “View  on  the 
Maas”;  and  the  two  together  would  enrich  any  gallery. 
One  is  made  to  feel  more  than  ever  that  Crome  was  a 
strayed  Netherlander — and  indeed  that  fen  country  of  his 
is  an  extension  of  the  other  across  the  North  Sea.  Gains¬ 
borough,  who  could  rival  the  Dutch  in  making  beauty 
from  the  light  on  a  plain  face,  is  not  here  seen  in  that 
subtler  role  :  his  best  thing  in  the  collection  is  perhaps  the 
portrait  of  George  IV  when  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
explains  that  young  man’s  facile  charm ;  and  his  “  Going 
to  Market  ”  is  a  lovely  piece  of  decoration  swimming  in  a 
light  which,  however,  suggests  sunset  rather  than  early 
morning.  But  the  father  and  mother  of  numberless  Royal 
Academy  pictures  is  to  be  seen  in  Reynolds’s  com¬ 
position  of  “Venus  Chiding  Cupid  for  Learning  to  Cast 
Accounts.”  It  is  so  pretty,  so  engaging,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  catch  a  sentimental  public  with  the  charms  of  a 
chocolate  box  that  one  feels  a  brute  for  saying  that  here 
opened  the  primrose  path  down  which  English  art  mean¬ 
dered  to  innumerable  Lords  of  Burleigh  in  literature  and 
Soap  Bubbles  in  art.  But  the  public  at  Ken  Wood  will  like 
it  better  than  the  Vermeer;  and  that  is  the  real  indictment 
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against  it,  and  Romney’s  “  Lady  Hamilton  Spinning,”  and 
many  other  much  applauded  products  of  the  R.A.  On  the 
other  hand  the  real  charm  and  distinction  of  eighteenth- 
century  England  are  given  in  the  comparatively  early  Rey¬ 
nolds  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Leslie.  The  style  of  the 
painting  shows  the  century,  of  course ;  but  the  costume  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  girl  with  her  arms  about  a  pet  lamb 
give  it  a  suggestion  of  some  fancy  fair;  and  if  only  her  hair 
was  shingled,  how  exactly  that  damsel  would  have  the  cool 
freshness  of  some  well-bred  English  maiden  of  to-day. 
The  picture  is  exquisitely  virginal,  and  the  lambs  and  little 
bunches  of  flowers  carry  no  hint  of  sentimentality  :  they  all 
fit  in  with  the  rather  shy  seriousness  of  Lady  Mary  Leslie, 
aged  eleven  and  dressed  for  a  party,  confronting  beholders. 
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By  J.  F.  S.  Ross 

I 

The  great  gold  galleon  of  the  sun, 

That  sailed  in  burnished  splendour  all  day  long 
Across  a  lonely  sky, 

Whence  every  little  ship  of  heaven  had  fled 
To  hide  in  far-off  harbours  from  the  course 
Of  ruthless,  despot  pride. 

Has  now,  beyond  its  edge  and  yet  beyond. 
Passed  on,  until  his  topmost  pennons  flaunt 
No  more  their  ruddy  challenge. 

He  has  sailed 

With  all  his  pomp  below  the  western  verge 
And  left  the  trackless  sea. 

The  wide  celestial  sea, 

Empty, 

Save  for  the  wan  green  wake 

That  fades,  reluctant,  from  its  surface  dark. 

The  little  ships 

Flash  up  their  twinkling  lights  alert  and  trim. 
Weigh  anchor,  and  set  forth 
To  sail  all  night  the  placid  sky. 

Until  at  dawn 

The  sun  shall  chase  them  hence. 

II 

Here  on  earth 

The  street  lamps  glow  like  primrose  stars 
Set  in  the  soft  blue  haze. 

The  unquiet  wind,  that  paused  to  watch  the  sun 
Blazon  his  last  defiance  in  the  west. 

Now  stirs  again,  and,  gliding  through  the  trees. 
Rustles  their  topmost  twigs. 

They,  like  nervous  fingers. 

Clasp  and  unclasp. 

Pleading  with  it,  beseeching  it  to  rest. 
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But  the  wind  moans  and  sighs, 

Putting  aside  the  pleading  fingers, 

And  passes  onward. 

Seeking  it  knows  not  what, 

Sighing  it  knows  not  why. 

The  tall  trees  whisper,  perplexed 
At  the  fitful  unrest  of  the  wind, 

And  my  heart  is  caught  by  the  wind, 

Caught  by  the  swell  of  the  wind, 

Entranced  by  the  glamour  of  dusk. 

And  perplexed  at  the  message  it  brings ; 
Borne  up  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 

And  carried  it  knows  not  where. 

Seeking  it  knows  not  what, 

Sighing  it  knows  not  why ; 

Enthralled  by  the  tender  beauty  of  dusk 
And  the  delicate  glory  of  lamps 
Star-set  in  the  soft  blue  haze. 

While  the  trees  that  w’hisper  and  plead. 

And  the  winds  that  wander  and  sigh. 

And  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  ships 
On  the  far-off,  heavenly  sea. 

And  even  the  chimneys  black 
Silhouetted  against  the  west — 

Fantastic  piles  that  dream 
Against  the  pale  green  west. 

Like  the  magic  towers  that  rose  at  eve 
In  the  valley  of  St.  John — 

And  the  distant  note  of  a  voice 
Singing  I  know  not  what, 

I  know  not  where  nor  why. 

And  a  distant,  lonely  step 
That  echoes,  re-echoes,  and  echoes  again 
Round  the  corner,  beyond  the  space 
Where  the  last  lamp  shines  alone; 

One  and  all. 

In  this  spell-bound  hour  they  bring 
A  message  keener  than  words, 

A  message  swifter  than  thought, 

A  poignance  of  beauty  that  pierces  the  heart 
And  gives  wings  to  the  soul. 
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III 

O  dusk,  O  whispering  trees, 

I  hear  your  voices  • 

Plead,  when  the  wandering  breeze 
Sorrows,  rejoices. 

Street-stars  that  softly  smile 
In  the  blue  gloaming. 

What  do  you  ponder  while 
Night  winds  are  roaming.'* 

Chimneys  and  stars  on  high 
What  is  the  message? 

When  the  wind  wanders  by 
Tell  me  its  presage. 

Oft  magic  notes  I  hear. 

See  mystic  glory, 

Far  off,  yet  ever  near 
Man  and  his  story. 

Do  they  not  mingle  there — 

Earth  and  its  sadness — 

Caught  up  and  blent  with  rare 
Transcendent  gladness? 

IV 

Fades  the  last  faint  afterglow 
Where  the  ship  of  day  has  passed. 

Fade  the  chimneys,  lost  in  blackness. 
Tree-tops  vanish,  as  the  night 
Comes  flooding  to  high  tide. 

The  rich  blue  haze  of  dusk 
Dissolves. 

The  lamp-light  hardens  in  the  colourless  air, 
Whilst,  high  above,  the  cold  stars  glitter. 
Night  is  here. 

Night  has  conquered. 

Night  has  vanquished  the  dusk. 

And  broken  the  spell  of  its  magic. 
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I  FAMILY  CHRONICLES 

By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  most  diverting  and  illuminating  side-lights  upon  social  history,  the 
modes  and  manners  of  the  past,  shine  from  old  family  letters,  faded 
and  yellow  though  they  be  in  aspect.  It  is  a  form  of  record  that  has 
no  continuance  in  the  present  time  when  the  art  of  letter  writing  is 
extinct  and  family  ties  are  only  held  together  by  the  most  precarious  of 
links,  and  such  communication  as  is  necessary  takes  place  by  telephone, 
telegram,  or  postcard.  To  write  a  good  and  interesting  letter  predicates 
quiet  and  leisure  at  the  outset :  to-day  all  is  restless,  rush,  and  noise. 
I  The  amazing  changes  of  habit  which  have  taken  place  in  Society  during 

I  less  than  a  century  must  presumably  be  attributed  in  the  main  to 

mechanical  progress  in  the  form  of  railway  and  motor;  and  yet  this 
cause  hardly  seems  adequate  to  explain  such  an  entire  revolution  in 
i  temperament  and  taste  as  that  which  has  engulfed  the  old  standards  of 
behaviour  and  recreation  once  appertaining  to  the  English  aristocracy. 

These  cogitations  arise  after  perusal  of  some  very  entertaining  volumes 
of  family  correspondence  covering  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth.  These  records^  relate  to 
the  Stuart  Wortleys,  that  is  to  say,  certain  members  of  the  family  who 
were  descendants  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Bute,  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  of  that  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry  whose 
daughters  became  Countess  of  Erne,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
(the  immediate  successor  of  the  famous  Georgiana),  and  Countess  of 
Liverpool  (wife  of  another  Premier).  Here  will  be  found  curious 
evidence  of  the  contrasts  I  have  suggested.  A  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  the  ladies  in  the  great  country  houses  led  quiet  lives.  Thus  in 
1799 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  from  nine  o’clock,  which  was  the  breakfast  hour,  we  are 
now  come  to  ten.  .  .  .  Having  breakfasted  we  come  into  the  library  and  I  begin 
by  writing.  .  .  .  When  the  courier  is  finished  we  all  work  and  Zac  reads  to  us, 
after  which  or  sometimes  before  it,  Louisa  and  I  sing  together,  and  this  with  a 
little  chatting  brings  us  to  dinner  at  three  o’clock,  by  which  hour  we  are  all 
famished.  At  about  five  or  a  little  after  we  go  out  in  the  open  carriages  and 
come  in  to  tea  and  bread  and  butter  between  seven  and  eight.  Between  that 
hour  and  ten  o’clock,  when  we  sup,  we  talk  and  laugh  not  a  little,  sometimes 
ling,  or  take  up  a  book  and  read  to  ourselves,  and  very  often  nothing  do  but 
talk.  By  eleven  we  generally  feel  all  inclined  to  go  to  our  beds — in  short  it  is  a 
life  that  suits  me  in  every  respect  and  seems  to  agree  most  perfectly  with  us  all. 


(i)  The  First  Lady  Wharncliffe  and  Her  Family  (1779-1856),  by  her  grand¬ 
children,  Caroline  Grosvenor  and  the  late  Charles  Beilby,  Lord  Stuart  of  Wortley. 
In  two  volumes,  with  illustrations.  (Heinemann,  36s.  net.) 
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Again,  two  years  later,  in  i8oi,  at  Wortley  Hall: — 

We  have  got  to  really  good  hours,  this  morning  we  were  up  at  a  little  aher 
seven.  Ever  since  we  came  here  we  have  breakfasted  at  nine,  dined  at  four,  and 
go  to  bed  at  half-past  ten.  ...  1  have  begun  my  visits  to  the  poor,  and  have 
already  given  away  blankets,  sheets,  and  several  things  for  clothing.  There  are 
not  a  great  number,  but  what  I  have  seen  are  worthy,  deserving  creatures  who 
do  all  they  can  to  support  themselves. 

But  if  the  ladies  drove  into  the  great  town  of  Sheffield  there  was  a 
marked  change  of  scene,  for  at  this  date  the  working  classes  in  industry 
were  in  a  degraded  condition,  uncouth  in  manners,  and  suffering  from 
a  low  standard  of  both  morals  and  physique  : — 

We  were  in  Sheffield  to-day  ourselves,  and  in  my  life  I  never  was  in  so  stinking, 
dirty,  and  savage  a  place.  W’e  did  not  meet  a  single  carriage  of  any  sort  or 
kind  in  that  great  town,  so  that  we  were  an  object  of  no  small  admiration  and 
wonder  to  the  inhabitants,  and  collected  a  perfect  mob  round  us  at  every  shop 
we  shop’d  at,  of  creatures  principally  children,  without  the  least  degree  of  colour 
in  their  cheeks,  all  ragged  and  looking  all  like  blacksmiths.  Altogether  I  never 
witnessed  a  scene  of  more  idleness  and  filth  in  my  life. 

Great  ladies  were  not  themselves  over-fond  of  baths  at  this  period 

The  first  experiment  of  putting  sweet  little  John  into  a  tub  of  water.  Nurse 
dip’d  him  and  I  received  him  in  flannel.  He  bore  it  much  better  than  I  expected, 
that  is  he  set  up  a  shrill  cry  the  instant  he  was  out,  as  he  does  when  he  hurts 
himself.  But  it  lasted  only  a  minute,  and  he  was  as  warm  as  a  little  toast  after 
it.  I  feel  quite  relieved  at  its  being  over,  for  I  was  as  nervous  about  it  as  if  1 
had  been  going  in  myself. 

However,  a  year  later  the  writer  was  becoming  somewhat  braver  and 
more  frequent  in  ablution.  1802  : — 

I  have  not  begun  to  bathe  yet  because  I  have  now  no  cap,  but  they  have 
promised  to  send  me  one  from  Sheffield.  How  can  you  fancy  that  it  could  be 
more  convenient  to  have  the  tub  in  that  little  room,  where  every  drop  of  water 
must  be  carried  in  pails,  rather  than  in  the  wash  house,  where  by  turning  a 
cock  I  have  both  hot  and  cold,  and  how  can  it  be  either  uncomfortable  or  in¬ 
convenient  to  me  and  the  laundry  people  since  they  wash  but  two  days  in  the 
week,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  for  me  to  bathe  the  other  days? 
1  shall  do  better,  better  too,  than  have  a  short  dress,  for  I  shall  have  none  at 
all,  as  I  never  intend  to  have  anybody  with  me  at  the  time. 

This  valiant  tubbing  in  the  wash-house  five  times  a  week  and  minus  a 
bathing  garment  seems  the  first  step  towards  the  love  of  soap  and  the 
bath  now  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  upper  classes  in  England, 
but  not  apparently  as  yet  of  the  artisan  and  lower  classes,  for  strange 
stories  are  told  of  the  baths  now  fitted  in  the  wash-houses  or  sculleries 
of  council  houses  being  used  for  purposes  of  storage  of  coal  and  vege¬ 
tables  rather  than  the  purification  of  the  body  by  water.  In  the  play 
of  Milestones,  in  the  first  act,  laid  in  i860,  it  was  suggested  that  bath¬ 
rooms  fitted  with  a  hot- water  supply  from  the  kitchen  were  then  quite 
the  latest  novelty ;  but  I  think  such  a  bath-room  was  by  that  date  more 
general  than  the  authors  would  have  us  believe.  Much  more  remote 
than  their  house  in  Kensington  Gore  was  an  outbreak  of  suburban  build¬ 
ing  during  the  ’sixties,  and  most  of  those  stucco-fronted  and  basemented 
houses  had  their  bath-room,  with  fitted  bath  set  in  a  wooden  frame, 
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served  by  an  unsatisfactory  and  lukewarm  supply  of  water  from  a 
distant  kitchen  boiler. 

To  return  to  the  Wortley  letters,  a  nearer  point  of  contact  with  the 
manners  of  to-day  can  be  detected  in  some  disrespect  to  elders  and  con¬ 
siderable  laxity  of  expression  both  in  converse  and  correspondence. 
Thus  Louisa  Stuart  Wortley  (subsequently  Duchess  of  Northumber¬ 
land),  as  a  girl  of  eighteen,  writes  in  1797  to  her  future  sister-in-law, 
then  aged  seventeen  : — 

Last  night  I  drew  a  very  striking  likeness  of  the  angelic  Charlotte,  so  like 
that  Mama  and  Mary  knew  it  immediately,  ’tis  a  whole  length  portrait,  and  she 
is  represented  as  she  used  to  bless  our  sight  at  Tunbridge  with  her  long  stick 
and  parasol,  bonnet,  etc.  .  .  .  Pray  try  to  draw  Camilla,  and  then  I  think  we 
shall  make  a  very  fine  collection  of  portraits  between  us,  and  be  able  to  boast 
of  having  the  likeness  of  three  of  the  greatest  beauties  England  ever  saw.  I 
think  you  and  Miss  Hervey  will  be  great  treats  riding  about  the  Common  on 
your  Palfreys ;  I  begin  to  think  that  Assmanship  will  be  the  rage  among  the 
English  fair,  but  do  not  trust  too  much  to  your  steeds,  as  I  heard  of  a  lady  here, 
whose  ass  started,  took  fright  and  thcew  her ;  she  was  eight  months  gone  with 
child,  but  as  you  are  not  in  that  situation,  at  least  I  hope  not,  I  trust  no  fatal 
consequences  will  ensue. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor,  the  editor  of  this  book,  does  not  annotate  this  par¬ 
ticular  letter  very  fully,  so  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  reference  to 
“  the  angelic  Charlotte  ”  concerns  Queen  Charlotte,  and  that 
“  Camilla  ”  is  intended  for  Fanny  Burney,  whose  story  entitled 
Camilla  had  been  published  the  previous  year,  1796.  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
is  on  the  whole  very  fair  and  accurate  in  her  annotation,  but  she  has 
perpetrated  one  grave  error  which  I  trust  she  will  remedy  if  opportunity 
arises.  The  matter  concerns  an  allusion  to  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  the  Fourth,  and  the  youth,  William  Austin,  she  adopted;  but 
the  editor  adds  the  gratuitous  footnote  “  Supposed  to  be  the  Queen’s 
son  by  Bergami.”  Yet  a  little  research  would  have  revealed  the  facts 
that  William  Austin,  the  son  of  a  dock  labourer  at  Deptford,  was  born 
on  July  the  iith,  1802  ;  and  that  Caroline  did  not  meet  Bergami  until 
October,  1814. 

The  later  Wortley  letters  give  many  entertaining  glimpses  of 
historical  personages.  Thus  we  see  Wellington  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  in  1833  : — 

I  Ccmnot  tell  you  how  odd  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  country  house  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  like  any  other  visitor.  You  would  have  been  pleased  to  see 
him  on  the  night  of  the  Ball,  with  perfect  good-humour  dancing  down  two 
immensely  long  country  dances.  .  .  .  You  would  have  been  captivated  with  him 
if  you  had  been  here,  and  seen  him  exhibiting  the  beauties  of  his  character — 
his  perfect  simplicity  and  good  humour,  his  kind  and  playful  manner  to  the  Boys, 
and  his  readiness  to  be  amused. 

Or  King  William  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide  en  famille  in  very 
homely  style  at  the  Pavilion,  Brighton  : — 

The  fun  of  the  thing  was  rather  the  party  round  the  table,  consisting  only  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  the  Governor  and  myself,  and  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  .  .  . 
H.M.’s  eyes  suddenly  closed  at  last,  and  he  took  a  tidy  nap  of  ten  minutes, 
from  which  he  woke  os  suddenly,  and  rather  shocked.  The  Queen  was  busily 
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employed  working  little  things  for  a  Bazaar  for  the  relief  of  Foreigners  in 
distress.  .  .  .The  King  was  in  very  good  spirits  and  good  fun,  but  one  was 
afraid  of  encouraging  him,  as  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  improper  in  his  jokes. 
In  short  we  all  got  on  amazingly  well,  and  the  Queen  was  quite  at  her  ease  with 
us;  and  looking  up  once  said,  “  What  a  domestic  party  we  are."  .  .  As  you 

like  to  hear  of  the  little  attentions  of  our  Sovereigns  to  each  other  .  .  .  when  the 
King  came  in  after  dinner  alone  .  .  .  there  was  no  chair,  and  before  anybody 
could  rush  and  get  him  one,  the  Queen  had  thrown  down  her  work,  skimm’d 
past  'Lady  Beverley,  and  brought  him  one,  and  quietly  resumed  her  seat.  He 
said,  "  My  good  friend,  pray  don’t  trouble  yourself,"  and  then  addressing  us  said 
something  about  her  being  the  best  and  most  galdnt  of  wives  !  tidy !  "  I  long’d 
to  say  there  were  few  like  her  in  his  Dominions. 

A  curious  story  in  this  book  concerns  Napoleon  at  the  time  he  was 
meditating  the  invasion  of  England.  He  sent  for  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  here  erroneously  described  as  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  by  Clementina  Walkinshaw  (the 
Countess  of  Albany,  1753-1824,  was,  of  course,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Charles,  Edward)  with  the  idea  that  if  there  was  a  surviving  child 
he,  Napoleon,  could  present  it  as  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  thereby  securing  their  aid  in  his  subjection  of  England. 
When  the  Countess  of  Albany  arrived  at  the  palace,  Napoleon  received 
her  in  a  large  empty  room.  Without  further  preliminary  remark,  he 
said:  “  N’avez  vous  jamais  eu  d’enfant?”  “Non,  Sire,”  she 
replied,  “jamais.”  “  C’est  dommage,  Madame,”  he  replied,  and 
without  another  word  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out. 

I  have  commented  on  the  amazing  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
social  manners  and  life  during  the  course  of  a  century.  The  old  order 
of  things  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth 
in  1837.  Yet  it  is  but  a  brief  atom  of  time  since  then,  and  a  period 
entirely  within  the  memory  of  still  living  if  aged  people.  I  knew  an 
old  man,  who  was  alive  (and  mentally  active)  until  two  years  ago;  as 
a  boy  he  heard  the  booming  of  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
which  announced  to  the  awe-struck  citizens  of  London  that  King  William 
was  dead.  How  little  those  who  heard  that  muffled  tocsin  of  death 
in  1837  realised  that  it  also  rang  in  for  them  an  era  of  incredible 
transition. 
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